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ALL FOR SUFFRAGE 
, the Kansas House of Represen- 
es, the legislative committee has 
eported unanimously in favor of the 
amendment’ granting 
The women 
suf- 


constitutional 
full suffrage to women. 
of Kansas have had municipal 
e since 1887. 


——— 


FACTS FROM COLORADO 


{rag 





Long List of Good Laws to Women’s 
Credit. 





Ben B. Lindsey and George 
. in an article written by them 
for the February Delineator, 
part: 

olorado, better, perhaps, than any 
other State, affords an opportunity for 

fair appraisal of equal suffrage’s 
of its merits and demerits, its 
eliciency or its failure. This com- 
monwealth is peculiarly suited for 
such an examination by reason of the 
typical Americanism that makes its 
and its problems. Within its 
is every hope that animates 
the national heart, and every menace 
that casts its shadow over our demo- 
institutions. The pioneer spirit 
still survives—taming mountains, har- 
torrents, bringing deserts 
bloom—and side by side with 
enterprise and unconscious 
there are those forces of 
ruthless commercialism so intimately 
identified with modernity. Against 
this background of characteristic con- 
ditions, the medley of courage and 
craft, patriotism and rapacity, honor 
and dishonor, that is America—equal 
uffrage has limned itself more boldly 
than could have been possible in many 
other States. 

It has been one of the great bells 
that has aroused Colorado to the work 
of flushing filth from its politics, bet- 
‘ering economic conditions, mitigating 
the cruelties of industrialism, promot- 
=e equal and exact justice, and mak- 
‘ng for a more wholesome and expen- 
environment. To these ends, in 
Short space of seventeen years, it 
aided in placing a score of needed 
‘Ws on the statute books. It has 
‘alsed new standards of public ser- 
‘ice, of political morality and of offi- 
“al honesty, It has helped to lift the 
“urse of corporation control from the 
covernment. It has gone far to bit 
and bridle the lawless “liquor inter- 
. It has made for a fuller, finer 
‘cipation in public affairs, and by 
introduction of a distinctly inde- 
ent element into partizan politics, 
es _ compelled the adoption of prog- 

“sive platforms and the nomination 
of better candidates. ~ 

If the reform were pinned down to 
~ SPecific result, and discussion limit- 
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frage could well afford to rest its case 
en the findings of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union. This globe-circling or- 
ganization of men and women, who 
play important parts in the public af- 
fairs of their various countries, is on 
record as declaring that “Colorado has 
the sanest, the most humane, the most 
progressive, most scientific laws relat- 
ing to the child to be found on any 
statute books in the world.” And of 
these laws which drew such praise 
from impartial sociologists, not one 
but has come into operation since 
Colorado’s adoption of equal suffrage 
in 1893; not one but owes either its 
inception or its success to the voting 
women, Even in those cases where 
the law was not originated, not specifi- 
cally championed by them they elected 
the official responsible for the law, 
and whose candidacy had its base in 
revolt and reform. 


Significant Examples 

The list is as long as splendid; laws 
establishing a State home for depend- 
ent children, three of the five mem- 
bers of the board to be women; mak- 
ing mothers joint guardians of their 
children with the fathers; raising the 
age for protection for girls to eighteen 
years; creating juvenile courts; mak. 
ing education compulsory for all chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and 
sixteen, except the ailing, those taught 
at home, those over fourteen who have 
completed the eighth grade, those who 
£upport themselves, or whose parents 
need their help and support; establish- 
ing truant or parental schools; forbid- 
ding the insuring of the lives of chil- 
dren under ten; making it a criminal 
offense for parents or other persons to 
contribute to the delinquency of chil- 
dren; forbidding children of sixteen 
or under to work more than eigh. 
hours a day in any mill, factory or 
store or in any other occupation that 
may be deemed unhealthful; requiring 
that at least three of the six members 
of the Board of County Visitors be 
women; establishing a State industrial 
home for girls, three of the five mem- 
bers of the Board of Control to be 
women; including instruction concern- 
ing the humane treatment of animals 
in the public school course; providing 
that any person em ploying a child 
under fourteen in any mine, smelter, 
mill, factory or underground works, 
shall be punished by imprisonment in 
addition to fine; abolishing ti.e bind- 
ing out of industrial home girls until 
twenty-one, and providing for parole; 
forbidding prosecuting and arresting 
officers from collecting fees in cases 
against children; providing that at 
least two thousand dollars of the 
estate of a deceased parent shall be 
paid to the child before creditors’ 
claims are satisfied. 


Courageous Legislation 

These laws, directly concerned with 
the welfare of the child, are supple- 
mented by the following safeguards 
thrown about motherhood, the home, 
and general sociological conditions. 

Laws making father and mother 
joint heirs of deceased children; re- 
auiring joint signature of husband and 
wife to every chattel mortgage, sale 
of household goods used by the fam- 
ily, or conveyance or mortgage of 
homestead; making it a misdemeanor 
to fail to support aged or infirm par- 
ents; providing that no woman shall 
work more than eight hours a day at 
labor requiring her to be on her feet; 
requiring one woman physician on the 
board of the insane asylum; providing 
for the care of the feeble-minded, for 
their free maintenance, and for the 
inspection of private eleemosynary in- 
stitutions by the state board of chari- 
ties; making the Colorado Humane 
Society a state bureau of child and 
animal protection; enforcing pure- 
food inspection in harmony with the 
national law; providing that foreign 
life or accident insurance companies, 
when sued, must pay the costs; estab- 
lishing a state traveling library com- 
mission to consist of five women from 
the State Federation of Women’s 
Ciubs; and making it a criminal of- 
fense to fail, refuse or neglect to pro- 
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vide food, clothing, shelter and care in 
case of sickness of wife or minor 
child. 

The woman voter has boldly and in- 
telligently dealt with the “criminal 
problem,” the “labor problem,” and 
the “‘suffrage problem.”’ Not only has 
the “indeterminate sentence’ been 
written on the statute books, and pro- 
bation laws of greatest latitude adopt- 
ed, but women serving on the peniten- 
tiary and reform school boards have 
practically revolutionized the conduct 
of penal institutions in Colorado. 
Broken men are mended now, not fur- 
ther cowed and crushed. A state free 
employment bureau, with offices in ai 
Colorado cities of more than twenty- 
five thousand, has worked wonders; 
and the bitter cry of the unemployed 
is_ less and less heard; and women 
have largely engineered the effective 
campaign in favor of direct legisla- 
tion, and have been almost solidly be- 
hind the fight for the initiative and 
referendum, and direct primary, and 
the commission form of government. 





STEADY WORK. 


—_—_—_——— 


The New York State Association 
holds a meeting every Monday even- 
ing at 140 East 34th street, the head- 
quarters of one of the Political Equal- 
ity societies organized by Mrs. Oliver 
H. P. Belmont. Good speakers ad- 
dress audiences anxious to hear and 
ask questions on the subject of jus- 
tice to women. 

The State expects soon to have its 
bill introduced in the Legislature, 
only waiting until the Judiciary com- 
mittees have been appointed. 





BLOTTERS HELP 





A suffrage blotter, designed by Mrs. 
Livermore of Yonkers, will be for 
sale at the coming Suffrage Bazar in 
New York. It bears on one side the 
words: “Women exercise some form 
of suffrage in Australia, Canada, Den- 
mark, England, Finland, Iceland, Ire- 
land, India, Isle of Man, Norway, New 
zealand, Sweden, Scotland, Wales and 
all but 13 of the United States of 


SOMETHING NEW 





The Woman’s Journal Carriage to be 
Driven Today 





Mr. Abbott Thayer, the artist, has 
given The Woman’s Journal permis- 
sion to use on its carriage copies of 
the painting here reproduced, The 
Journal carriage will be driven in the 
streets of Boston today by two young 
women. A picture of the horse and 
carriage and drivers will be shown 
next week. A. E. R. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY BUT- 

TON 





A new button is being specially pre- 
pared for suffragists who intend to 
celebrate Miss Anthony’s birthday on 
February 15th, and to participate in 
the raising of the Memorial Fund in 
her honor. The button shows Miss 
Anthony’s head, and five stars to in- 
dicate the five suffrage States. It 
will be on sale at National Headquar- 
ters, and the price will be five cents 
each, or $4,50 per hundred. 





INTERESTING FIGURES 





What it Cost to Carry Washington 





Thousands of dollars in money, the 
tireless energy of nearly one hundred 
women for from two to four years and 
thousands of columns of press notices 
—this is what it cost to carry the suf- 
frage amendment in Washington. 

The total amount of money spent in 
the campaign will never be known. 
While the bulk of it was spent through 
three State organizations, hundreds of 
women—and men—expended small, 
and sometimes large, amounts on their 
own initiative and many of the inde- 
pendent clubs made large expendi- 
tures. One small club sent a letter 
to every voter in two counties—What- 
com and Skagit—and these counties 
carried almost three to one. Another 
independent club got out 50,000 pieces 
of literature. In an eastern county 
one women wrote, published and 
mailed a leaflet to every voter in three 
counties, and all over the State these 
devoted labors were duplicated. One 
young woman who was compelled to 








America. Why struggle against the 
tide of progress?” 


(Continued on Page 26.) 


FIRST WOMAN 





Changes in Norwegian Parliament at 
Last Election 





Miss Anna Rogstad, who was 
chosen as an “alternate” member of 
the Norwegian Parliament at the last 
election, is about to become a full- 
fledged member. An alternate is 
chosen for each member, to fill his 
place if he dies or has to be absent. 
Miss Rogstad, a teacher, was elected 
as alternate for General Bratlie, and 
he was afterwards chosen President 
of the Storthing. He is now obliged 
to give up his seat for a while, in or- 
der to take part in the work of reor- 
ganizing the army. She will fill his 
place, but probably only his place as 
a member, not as president. 





35 WOMEN COUNCILLORS 





Political Parties Honor Women 





The municipal elections in Sweden 
are just over. Thirty-five women have 
been elected town councillors, 18 by 
the Liberals, 9 by the Conservatives, 
three by the Socialists, and several 
on independent tickets. One had the 
joint nomination of both Liberals and 
Conservatives. Most of the women 
elected are capable and popular school 
teachers. A fuller account will ap- 
pear next week. 


—_— 


A WOMAN ACTING GOV- 
ERNOR 





How It Happened and What It Means 





A young woman was Acting Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey for a short time 
this week. The New York Globe 
thus explains how it happened: 

“New Jersey will have a girl Gov- 
ernor for at least twelve hours, and 
she will have the full power of a 
chief executive. Miss Ida B. Phillips, 
confidential secretary to Governor 
John Franklin Fort, will steer the 
ship of state from the expiration of 
the present Governor’s term at mid- 
night Monday night until Governor- 
elect Woodrow Wilson takes the oath 
of office shortly after noon Tuesday. 
During that time ‘Governor’ Phillips, 
who is considered one of the pret- 
tiest girls in the State, will have au- 
thority to call out the militia, pardon 
cenvicts, prevent electrocutions, sign 
requisitions, grant extraditions, make 
appointments, act as a member of the 
State House Commission, reprimand 
State officials and employees, send 
special messages to the Legislature, 
and exercise other powers given to 
Governors. 

“An oversight in the constitution 
gives Miss Phillips this honor. Under 
the provisions of the constitution, 
Governor Fort’s term expires at mid- 
night Monday night, but there is no 
provision for the filling of the office 
until the new Governor takes the 
oath of office. The president of the 
Senate acts as Governor during his 
illness or in case of death, but as 
there will be no ‘his’ after midnight 
Monday night until noon Tuesday, 
the head of the Upper House will 
have no power to act. As emergen- 
cies might arise while the State is 
governorless it has been decided to 
allow Miss Phillips to hold the reins 
of government. 

“Miss Phillips will only act in case 
of an emergency. She has served as 


confidential clerk to Governors 
Stokes and Fort. 
“‘Governor’ Phillips knows as 


much about the affairs of State as 
perhaps any State official, and she 
will be one of the officials who will 
instruct Mr. Wilson in his duties. 
Because of her faithfulness and abil- 
ity she rose from the position of 
stenographer in one >of the State de- 
partments to her present big estate. 

“Miss Phillips is also secretary to 
the board of managers of the Home 
for Feeble-Minded Women. 





Clara Barton writes: “It is a joy 
to see the growth of The Woman’s 
Journal, and that it keeps so well to 





its original personality.” 
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THE WHITE SLAVE 





By W. R. B. 





Reginald Wright Kaufmann’s 


oO eadin 
ak “Phe House of Bondage.” 





You who are moved to grief by some 
old tale 
Of virtue wronged or innocence op- 
pressed ,— 
Whose hearts have echoed to the an- 
guished wail 
Of Niobe, the mother dispossessed,— 
Or shared the chained Andromeda’s 
wild dread 
While the sea-monster threatened,— 
you whose tear 
For hapless Desdemona has been shed, 
Or for young Juliet and her fate 
austere,— 


Put by these shadowy creatures of the 
mind! 
Here there is nobler matter for your 
grief. 
‘Yo tears from living eyes will you be 
blind? 
“Or deaf when living lips implore re- 
lief? 
An actual Andromeda today 
Cries from her fetters on our Chris- 
tian walls, 
A fouler monster is 
slay ;— 
Shall no new Perseus heed these 
ant calls? 
a? —Chicago Public. 


there here to 





LITTLE STORIES FROM 
WASHINGTON STATE 





After election, the poster “Lincoln 
said women should vote” still hung 
in the window at Washington E. S. ; 
Headquarters, and a man across the 
courtway, seeing it, improvised a rival 
poster and hung it in his window. It 
read: “Washington said women MAY 
vote.” 

In Bellingham, one of the politicians 
asked a candidate, “Why do you men 
up here all speak for woman suffrage 
every time you make an address?” 
The answer came direct: “Because it’s 
the only way we can be sure of get- 
ting applause.” 





This is the way a member of the 
College Suffrage League touches off 
the campaign: 

“We never let our opponents put us 
on the defensive. We kept rushing 
affirmative argument at them till they 
could not catch a breath. We let the 
incorrigible alone—just talked with 
the doubtful and joked with the hope- 
less. We kept them liking us in spite 
of their opposition, and would beg 
them in very confidential tones, ‘Don’t 
vote against us,’ or would seriously 
inform them, ‘It’s going to carry.’” 





Debs mace seven addresses in 
Washington the week before election, 
and in each he devoted the first ten 
minutes to a speech in behalf of the 
suffrage amendment. 





One young wife who had _ been 
rather neutral on woman suffrage, 
telephoned to a friend a few days be- 
fore election: “My husband and I have 
been reading everything on the sub- 
ject, as he wants to make up his mind 
how to vote on it; but when we read 
that Barry article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, that settled it. We laughed 
and laughed over it, and he said noth- 
ing could induce him to vote against 
it after reading that; that those Hast- 
erners couldn’t come out West and 
libel our women like that; that any- 
body who had lived a single year in 
the West would know it wasn’t true.” 





A well-known attorney, an advocate 
of woman suffrage, while talking with 
a suffrage worker a few months before 
election, stated that while his wife 
was an ardent suffragist he had been 
opposed to it until women voted in 
the Territory. He said further: “My 
wife and I used to go to the polls to- 
gether, though we did not always vote 
the same ticket; but it always devel- 
oped afterward that she was right.” 
A few days after election these same 
friends met again and exchanged fe- 
licitations on the big majority. “You 
got eight votes from our family,” said 
the attorney. “I have five sons and 
two sons-in-law, and they all voted 
for the measure. I had tne son who 
was bitterly opposed. I was quaran- 
tined away from my family on election 
day, and in the morning I sent for 
this son and asked him to take break- 
fast with me. We spoke of the elec- 
tion, and he said he did not see how 
he could vote for the amendment. I 
said to him: ‘My son, I have never 
asked you to vote for anything, and 
that is as it should be; but this time, 
if you can vote for this, I want you 


to for the sake of your mother, who| 
She would have asked you | 


is dead. 


to do so.” We walked over to the 


polls together and no more was said, 
but I could see he was very sober; 
and when we came away he told me 
he had voted for it.’—Western Wo- 
man Voter. 


AGAINST CLAUSE 79 





A meeting of extraordinary impres- 
siveness and power was held in 
Cooper Union Hall, New York, Jan. 
19, to demand the repeal of Clause 
79 of the Page bill. 

The speakers were all eminent, and 

their remarks of a forcefulness, open 
directness, and eloquence which made 
the meeting an epoch-making one. 
Mrs, de Rivera, president of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, presid- 
ed with her well-known ability. Pro- 
fessor E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia 
University spoke with scholarship and 
dignity on the futility of vice regula- 
tion. Mrs. Carrie Allen of the edito- 
rial staff of the New York Call gave 
an account of the Night Court for 
Women, which was a terrible indict- 
ment of the whole system of arrests 
of prostitutes. Dr. Darlington, ex- 
commissioner of health, gave an ex- 
plicit statement of the present powers 
of the Board of Health, showing that 
it already possesses full powers for 
dealing with venereal diseases, and 
only needs to be urged to a rational 
procedure against them by the force 
of public opinion. He flayed unmerci- 
fully the stupidity of legislation, such 
as Clause 79, and promises to be un- 
failing in the contest against it. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer spoke splendidly 
and with irresistible logic on the sin- 
gle and double moral code. Mr. Rob- 
ert Elder, assistant district-attorney 
of Brooklyn, was lucid, forceful, and 
loyal to women in dealing with the 
theme, “The Woman and the Law,” 
for he closed with a frank demand 
for full women’s political enfranchise- 
ment. Rev. Anna H. Shaw then spoke 
on the Woman’s Point of View, and 
no one need be told with what power 
her words were charged. 
Dr. Abraham Jacoby, the veteran 
scientist and life-long revolutionary, 
then gave a simple, easily understood 
statement of the medical facts of 
these diseases, ‘their prevalence, se- 
quels, and disasters, with an earnest- 
ness and sternness that were not soon 
to be forgotten by any man present. 
Mrs. Frederic Nathan, vice-president 
of the National Consumers ‘League, 
spoke on State Regulation of Labor 
versus State Regulation of Vice. She 
showed how almost impossible it is 
te secure legislation protecting wom- 
en in industry, and read budgets of 
working girls compiled by the Con- 
sumers’ League, showing the extreme 
underpay of working women. Every 
speaker brought out the insistent de- 
mand for repeal of the clause, and the 
meeting closed with two strong reso- 
lutions that were unanimously car- 
ried: one, calling upon the Board of 
Health to institute a campaign of edu- 
eation and to take steps looking 
toward making such diseases report- 
able; the other demanding repeal 
without compromise. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth will 
give her annual course of readings at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on Thursdays 
at three P. M., beginning February 2, 
when she will read Maeterlinck’s fairy 
play, The Blue Bird. This reading 
will be in the nature of a children’s 
matinee, as Mrs. Wentworth will offer 
it to children ten years of age, as well 
as to “grown ups.” Feb. 9 she will 
read John Galsworthy’s play, “Jus- 
tice,’ and Feb 16 Paul Hervieu’s 
drama, “Enchained.” 


Horace Traubel wrote to Mrs. Went- 
worth after hearing her: “I don’t 
think I ever got quite so’ close to the 
soul of a play on the stage as through 
the wonderful illusion you created. 
Physical accessories seemed unneces- 
sary in the presence of such immediate 
and vivid spiritual power. It is great 
luck for you to be able to do that 
thing, and great luck for me to have 
been granted the privilege of hearing 
you.” Single tickets $1.50 to 50 cents; 
course, $4 to $2.50. 


Miss Sophie Heilbrun has invented 
a machine which will open 400 letters 
a minute. She is at the head of a 
mail order concern, and, realizing the 
| time it requires to open letters, she 
| tried to find something that would 
| hasten the process. Her invention is 
| the result. 





Mrs, Martha J. Krag has invented 
a sewing-machine attachment which 


earns her a comfortable income. Mrs. 
hrag, who is a grandmother, speaks 
as follows: “Many of my friends are 
surprised that I should have taken up 
such work. They think I would be 
happier living around with my chil- 
dren, knitting or nursing my grand- 
children. Well, all women are not 
constituted alike. Inventions appeal 
to me, and in spite of the fact that it 
doesn’t appear to be very ladylike 
work, since I can never keep my 
hands looking quite spotless and am 
forced to wear a coarse apron entirely 
covering my clothes, I am going to 
keep at it.” 


Miss Mindell Kingston of New York, 
dog-breeder, lately raised nine orphan 
puppies by means of an incubator, 
and other dog-fanciers are following 
her idea. In this way many weak 
puppies can be saved. 


Miss Lillie L. ~Lagenour has re- 
tired from the office of superintend- 
ent of schools for Colusa County, Cal., 
after twelve years’ service. During 
her administration the schools of 
Colusa County have taken high rank 
in the school system of the State, the 
length of the school year has been ex- 
tended from seven months to nine, 
and the salaries of the teachers have 
been increased 60 per cent. Miss 
Laugenour wished to retire four years 
ago, and only yielded to the urging 
of friends in both political parties to 
be a candidate for a third term, 


Madame Marie Curie was defeated 
on Jan. 23 in her candidacy for mem- 
bership in the French Academy of 
Sciences, receiving but 28 votes 
igainst 30 for Edonard Branley. And 
now everyone will be asking. 


Miss Agnes BE. Howe, head of the 
State Normal School at San José, was 
elected president of the California 
State Teachers’ Association at its re- 
‘ent annual meeting in Berkeley. She 
urged the assembled teachers to work 
for equal suffrage. Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Henry Keith of Berkeley writes: “Miss 
Howe is a fine woman and a good suf- 
fragist, with lots of common sense.” 


Miss Fannie Bixby, special police 
officer of Long Beach, Cal., is a Wel- 
lesley College graduate, and spent a 
year in settlement study at the Civic 
Service House in Boston, and another 
year in the Nurses’ Settlement of San 
Francisco. Helping wayward boys 
and girls out of trouble is her chosen 
occupation. Most of the juvenile of- 
fenders of the beach city sooner or 
later find their way to the plain little 
office in a downtown building where 
Miss Bixby makes her headquarters, 
and there many a little sinner has 
met for the first time a friend who 
understood. Along the “pike” Miss 
Bixby is a familiar but inconspicuous 
figure. She is tall and athletic, and 
her features are really beautiful, but 
she dresses so plainly, hardly varying 
from the white shirt-waist, dark skirt 
and plainly-trimmed hat the year 
round, that she attracts very little 
notice. Usually she is accompanied 
by a boy or a girl—one of her 
charges, whose troubles she is trying 
to straighten out. It may be a boy 
of the street, a “newsie” or a boot- 
black; they are all her friends, and 
she is their chief consoler and ad- 
viser. 


Miss Harriette I. Johnson, formerly 
connected with The Woman’s Journal, 
has sailed for Cuba. 





TO KEEP WOMEN CHEAP 





The Holland nursing leaders are in- 
dignant over the preliminary report of 
the Health Board Committee on the 
petition of the nurses’ organization 
for better educational standards. The 
autocrats hold that a common school 
education up to the age of twelve shall 
be sufficient preliminary education for 
a nurse. It is really at bottom a ques- 
tion of money. The hospital directors 
prefer a grade of woman who can be 
kept at the lowest standard of living. 
But, as Miss Hubrecht points out, this 
is stupid economy, for the women 
who are so slightly educated are also 
usually uncultured, and the whole 
ideal of modern nursing is abased.— 
American Journal of Nursing. 





Don S. Ceitz, duthor of “Elba and 
Elsewhere,” says that in Germany the 
father is head of the house, in France 





the mother, in England the eldest son, 
and in America the daughters. 


(Continued from Page 25.) 











be in Idaho during the last two weeks 
of the campaign, wrote 150 personal 
letters to voters of her acquaintance 
in Washington urging them to vote 
for the amendment. 

Washington E. S. A. 

The largest expenditure made by a 
State organization was that made by 
the oldest one—the Washington Equal 
Suffrage Association, whose Headquar- 
ters were in Seattle. It spent a little 
less than $1800 a year for the two 
years prior to the final campaign for 
votes, and in the last 16 months, 
counting from the meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention at the Alaska-Yukon 
Pacific Exposition, it spent more than 
$4600, making a total, in three years, 
of more than $8000. 

Washington P. E. League 

The Washington Political Equality 
League, with headquarters in Spo- 
kane, was organized only 11 months 
and in that time spent about $3500. 
Washington Equal Franchise Society 

The Washington Equal Franchise 
Society, the youngest of the State or- 
ganizations, opened its headquarters 
in Seattle four months before the close 
of the campaign and expended about 
$1500. 

Help from the National 

To the preliminary campaign of the 
Washington E. S. A. leading up to the 
passage of the suffrage amendment, 
in 1909, the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion (with which this State society 
for years had been affiliated) made 
regular contributions amounting to 
$1300. Four hundred dollars of this 
was paid to the Washington E. S. A. 
during eight months of 1908, and be- 
ginning October, 1908, one hundred 
dollars per month was paid by the 
“National” to the State president of 
the W. E. S. A. to carry on the work 
of organization. 

Through differences arising between 
these associations in June, 1909, this 
support was at that time withdrawn. 

Of the $13,000 used by the three 
State organizations during the 18 
months preceding the vote, about 
$2000 was contributed by friends ‘out- 
side the State, chiefly from New York 
and New England. Nearly all the rest 
of this fund, with one or two notable 
exceptions, was contributed in small 


sums by the suffragists and their 
friends. Few contributions exceeded 
$100. Hundreds were as small as 25 
cents. 


Gifts in Detail 
The Washington Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation received the following gifts 
from outside the State: 


Miss Blackwell and Mr. 
Blackwell, Massachusetts. $100.00 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
| Pe ee 500.00 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Massachusetts ........... 50.00 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell : 
(through National Treas- 
ON 66cterer keds ee2aexe 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Lesser, 
California ceseeves 30088 
“A Friend,” New England... 100.00 
Miss Janet Richards, Wash- 
PO Ber G Seadavcvcon: 100.00 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, 
BE Ae taveeesccuseee wees 5.00 
Miss Anna L. Brewster, New 
A ee eee 1.00 
Wisconsin W. S. A. by Rev. 
Olympia Brown ......... 25.00 
Mrs. Mary H. Williams, Ne- 
BEE, SB eoixedkde biaeban ad. 1.00 
Mrs. Mary Bachelor, Maine 1.00 
MEN Sudeep dark anew $1,043.00* 


*As already explained in these columns, 
most of the money credited to Miss Black- 
well was not her own, but had been given 
her by a friend (Mrs. H. E. Flansburg) to 
use for suffrage in any way that she chose. 
The $100 from “A Friend,” credited to New 
England, had also been given by Mrs. Flans- 
burg to Miss Blackwell, and was forwarded 
by her to Washington, with the request that 
it should not be advertised as coming from 
Massachusetts. The Washington treasurer 
therefore described it as from New Eng- 
land; but it was really New York money. 

—A. S. B. 

The Washington Political Equality 
League received from outside the 
State $100 given by the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association to send a 
Colorado woman to aid in the cam- 
paign. 

The College League 


The only expenditure made by the 
College Suffrage League, except as in- 
dividual members made contributions 
to one or the other of the larger so- 
cieties, was in financing the poster 
campaign. The expense of this whole 
enterprise, including the printing of 
10,000 posters, the postage and the 





necessary correspondence to carry 
out the plan, cost less than $50.00 This 





co-operation of the other societies, as 
hundreds of these posters were given 
out through their headquarters and 
at their meetings. 

The Washington Equal Franchise 
Society, in the August preceding the 
vote, sent a delegate East to solicit 


funds. The following was sent to 
aid the campaign: 
Mrs. Henry Villard.......... $200.00 
Mrs. Susan Look Avery ..... 250.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller.. 200.00 
Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller.. ‘100.00 
Mrs. HOMOGE «cccccccscccees 100.00 
Mrs. Alfred Lewis..........- 50.00 
Mrs. Raymond Robins....... 50.00 
Miss Emily Howland........ 20.00 
Mrs. Sarah L. Willis........ 10.00 
Mrs. L. A. Coonley-Ward.... 10.00 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser...... 10.00 
Mrs. Hallowell .....ccscores 5.00 
Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker..... 25.00 
Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald.... 16.00 
Miss Rose Gruening......... 5.00 
Bere: GOPTRRO 660s cdecvcoens 5.00 
Charles Edward Russell..... 5.00 
Dr. Maud Glasgow........... 1.00 
Miss Lucy Raymond......... 5.00 
Margaret D. E. Morse........ 2.00 
Mrs. Jennie L. Munroe...... 3.00 
Mrs. Helen R. Tindall....... 5.00 
Mrs. Ida McLennan Cutler.. 3.00 
Massachusetts Equal Suf- 
frage Association ......... 100.00 
Mrs. H. S. Luscomb.......... 100.00 
a EE Ge uéeaeueseeseons 200.00 
BED Kdieudetuw tinea $1,490.00 


More than $500 was contributed by 
the labor unions of the State, and 
more than $500 by the Granges and 
Farmers’ Unions. These gifts were 
made in the form of collections taken 
by three campaign speakers sent out 
by the W. P. E. L., and is included in 
the estimate of the League’s expendi- 
tures, 

Inasmuch as nearly $13,000 was ex- 
pended through three State societies, 
it is probable that $15,000 would not 
cover the total expenditure through- 
out the State, and besides all these 
contributions on the part of individ- 
uals and organizations, the press of 
the State incurred a large expense in 
“featuring” the news of the campaign. 
Not only were thousands of press 
notices published, but hundreds of ex- 
pensive cuts were made, “suffrage col- 
umns” were regularly run, “suffrage 
pages,” “suffrage supplements,” and 
even entire suffrage editions were got- 
ten out all at the cost of the publish- 
ers. While this cost cannot be esti- 
mated, its value to the cause was tre- 
mendous.—Western Woman Voter. 





PENDING MASSACHUSETTS 
BILLS 





A number of important bills and re- 
solves of special interest to women 
will be acted upon by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature this year. Among 
them are the following: 


Resolve on petition of Marion Craig 
Wentworth for an amendment to the 
constitution to strike the word “male” 
from the qualifications of voters. 

A bill on petition of Robert E. Buf- 
fum to provide that women who own 
property shall be allowed to vote in 
municipal elections. 

Resolve accompanying petition of 
Representative Charles H. Morrill of 
Haverhill, requiring the submission to 
the voters ,upon petition of 25,000 
voters, of all proposed amendments to 
the constitution. 

A bill to provide that no woman or 
young person shall be employed for 
more than six hours at a time in a 
factory or mercantile establishment 
without an interval of at least half an 
hour for a meal. 

A bill to provide that women and 
children employed in factories or mer- 
cantile establishments shall not work 
more than 54 hours in one week. 

A bill to establish a “Homestead 
Commission” of seven members, one 
of whom shall be a woman, to buy 
land in suburbs of cities and erect 
small houses for the accommodation 
of needy persons. . 

A bill to give a pension of $30 a 
month to all persons 60 years of age 
or over, who have resided in the State 
for more than 40 years. 

A bill to provide that no mortgage of 
household effects shall be valid unless 
signed by the wife as well as the hus- 
band. 

A bill on petition of Representative 

James A. Hart of Boston to inflict a 
fine of $20 on any person wearing hat- 
pins which protrude more than one- 
half inch from the crown. 
p The time for filing petitions for leg- 
islation for consideration this year has 
now closed. Bills introduced hereafter 
will require a three-fourths vote of 
both branches of the Legislature to be 
admitted for consideration. 





He who floats with the current, who 
has no convictions of his own, who 
does not guide himself, is a mere arti- 
cle of the wordd’s furniture—a thing 
moved, not a living, moving being; an 
echo, not a voice.—Amiel. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


(Massachusetts 


puring the past three months five 
e mass meetings have been held 
in different towns in Massachusetts: 
two in Boston, the Julia Ward Howe 
\jemorial meeting in Faneuil Hall on 
pecember 16th, and the Sylvia Pank- 
nurst meeting in Ford Hall, on Jan- 
10th. Mrs. Philip Snowden 
in Springfield on November 
16th, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke 
in Holyoke January 16th and in Fall 
River January 17th. At all of these 
meetings tickets were sold or collec- 
tions were taken, so that the net cost 
wa the Association was very small. 

Resides these large meetings and 
the meetings held by the various 
: eyes and standing committees, six- 
‘een others have been held through 
the Meetings Committee, covering 
thirteen @ifferent towns. 

Noy. 1st—Beverly, United Shoe Ma- 


lars 


uary 


} 
spoke 


chinery Company employees, Miss 
Carpenter and Miss Foley speakers. 
Noy, 2d—Lynn, General Electric 


Company employees, Miss Carpenter 
and Miss Foley speakers. 

Noy. 2d (evening)—Lynn, open-air 
meeting, Miss Carpenter and Miss 
Foley speakers. 

Noy. 4th — Lowell, Organization 


meeting and tea, Miss Carpenter and 


Vrs. Page speakers. 
Nov 14th — Boston, Emanuel 
Church Working Girls’ Club, Mrs. 


Glendower and Mrs. Evans speakers. 

Noy. 15th—Springfield, Woman’s 
Civie Club, Miss Carpenter speaker. 

Noy. 17th—Chicopee, Woman’s Club, 
Miss Carpenter and Mrs. Dennett 
speakers. 

Noy. 17th—Northampton, Plymouth 
inn, Miss Carpenter speaker. 

Dec. 15th.—Lowell Men’s Club of 
Congregational Church. Speaker, Mrs. 
T. E. Crowley. 

Dec. 30th—Boston, “At Home,” Miss 
sennett and Rev. Henry Nash speak- 
ers, 
Jan. 17th—Haverhill, Library Build- 
ing, Mrs. Page, Miss Stearns and Miss 
Carpenter speakers. 

Jan. 18th—East Boston, 
Church Mrs. Glendower 
speaker. 

Jan, 26th—Brookline, Junior Emery 
Bag Club, Mrs. Park. 

Jan, 27th—Boston, “At Home,” Miss 
Emilie Gardner speaker. 

Jan, 29th—Florence, Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, Miss Carpen- 
ter speaker. 

Jan. 30th—Holyoke, Organization 
meeting and tea, Miss Carpenter and 
Miss Bennet speakers. 

Jan. 31st—Amherst, Union Church, 
Miss Carpenter and Miss Bennett 
speakers, 

The newspapers have given us an 
increasing amount of space and very 
favorable reports. 

Alice Carpenter, 
Chairman. 
Literature Committee 

We are subscribing for the English 
suffrage paper, “Votes for Women,” 
and the current number of this, as 
well as the “Woman’s Journal,” we 
keep on the table at Headquarters 
where they can be seen by anyone. 

A table is arranged at all the meet- 
ings of the Boston Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation for Good Government and 
the Massachusetts Suffrage Associa- 
tion, where suffrage literature and 
The Woman’s Journal are sold. Sub- 
scriptions for The Woman’s Journal 
are also taken, 

Besides our usual stock of litera- 
ture have a supply of three new 
leaflets published by the Connecticut 
Wor Suffrage Association. They 
are entitled “What Kind of Men Want 
Women to Vote and Why?” “The Rev- 
olution in Women’s Work Makes 
Votcs for Women a Practical Neces- 
Sity ; “Have You Ever Thought Why 
Your Mother, Wife, Sister and Daugh- 
'er cre not Allowed to Vote?” 

send for them. 


Maverick 
Evans 


Mary Gay, 
Chairman. 
Legislative Committee 

This year the State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, having 
officially adopted Woman Suffrage as 
one of their legislative measures, 
“greed to file the usual bill to strike 
the word “male” from the qualifica- 
on of voters in the State constitu- 
and to use every means in their 
bower to enroll a large favorable vote 
on the measure, 

{ nder these circumstances the Leg- 
‘slative Committee of the M. W. 8. A. 
— the approval of the Executive 
— not to file the bill this 
wwe", Dut to use all their efforts to 


tion. 








push the bill filed by the labor men. 

It seemed to the committee and to 
the board that this official adoption 
of its cause by a large and important 
body of voters more than offset what- 
ever more or less sentimental objec- 
tion there might have been to the in- 
terruption of the custom of so many 
years of filing this bill themselves. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
State Branch of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, however, looks to the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and all of its members for all 
their usual efforts in behalf of this 
bill, and is particularly desirous that 
each suffragist should write to her 
Representative in the House at the 
time of the hearing before the com- 
mittee to manifest her interest in- 
dividually in the cause. 

Your Legislative Committee, there- 
fore, hopes that every member of 
every league will write as desired, 
and will make an effort to be present 
at the hearing, bringing others with 
her. The hearing will be in charge of 
the labor men, and the date will be 
announced later. 

The work of your committee this 
year consists largely in seeing that 
each member of the Legislature shall 
receive the right kind of suffrage lit- 
erature from time to time, keeping in 
touch with the labor leaders, reaching 
the individual members of the Labor 
Unions throughout the State with suf- 
frage-labor literature, and reaching as 
many legislators through their own 
constituents by personal interview or 
letter as possible. 

Teresa A. Crowley, 
Chairman. 
Speakers’ Class 

The Speakers’ Class was opened 
five weeks ago and has held a meet- 
ing every Tuesday evening at Head- 
quarters with about eight regular 
members and an irregular attendance 
of a few more. 

For convenience of discussion we 
have divided the general subject of 
Equal Suffrage into its various as- 
pects. To each important topic we 
devote two meetings. At first the 
members of the class give short 
speeches presenting their ideas upon 
the subject under consideration. At 
the second meeting each member 
gives a summary of all the points pre- 
sented before. 

The topics for our discussion are as 
follows: 

The Democracy Argument for Suf- 
frage. 

Why the Home Woman Needs It. 

Why the Working Woman Needs It. 

Why Other Classes of Women Need 
It. 

Why the State Needs It. 

Woman as a Human Being. - 

Progress of Equal Suffrage, 
How It Works. 

Answers to Objections. 

Complete Speech. 

Mrs. Bertha Papazian is giving the 
class most valuable instruction in the 
use of the voice. We spend the first 
half hour of each meeting in exercises 
under her direction. In addition, she 
is ever ready with helpful sugges- 
tions and criticisms on the bearing 
and manner of each speaker. 

Mrs. Crowley gave us an interest- 
ing talk on methods in out-door speak- 
ing which was full of valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Anyone wishing to join the class 
should apply to 

Florence Luscomb, 
Chairman. 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Party 

In accordance with the plan adopt- 
ed at the Annual Convention in 
Lowell, the work of organizing the 
Woman Suffrage Party has been 
placed in the hands of a State Com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. Gertrude 
Halladay Leonard, Chairman; Mrs. 
Page, Mrs. Crowley, Mrs. McCormick, 
Miss Carpenter, Mrs. FitzGerald and 
Miss Foley. 

At its first meeting, November 6th, 
1910, it was voted that the work be 
begun by house-to-house canvassing 
in the various wards of the city, and 
that ward and precinct leaders be se- 
cured as fast as possible. Public ral- 
lies are to be held in each ward as 
goon as the canvass there is complet- 
ed and in January, 1912, a State Con- 
vention of the Woman Suffrage Party, 
the delegates to this convention to be 
chosen by the methods pursued by the 
regular political parties of the State. 

It was voted that both men and 
women bé asked to join the party. 

The following ward and city lead- 
ers have been appointed, to date: 

Ward 3, Mrs. Margaret G. Stone, 


and 





Charlestown Navy Yard. 


Ward 6, Mrs. Rosa Levis, 32 Hull 
street. 

Ward 8, Mrs. Maria F. Bateman, 39 
Chambers street. 

Ward 12, Miss Margaret L. Foley, 
102 Shirley street, Roxbury. 

Ward 20, Mrs. Thomas M. Vinson, 7 
Bicknell street, Dorchester. 

Ward 22, Mrs. Irving Moller, 10 
Beaufort road, Jamaica Plain. 

Ward 23, Mrs. John G. Jack, Forest 
Hills street, Jamaica Plain. 

Ward 25, Mrs. Charles F. Bates, 86 
Linden street, Allston. 

Cambridge, City of, Miss Mary 
Ware Allen, 5 Garden street, Cam- 
bridge. 

Newton, City of, Mrs. Caroline W. 
Heizer, 6 Baldwin Street, Newton. 

Lowell, City of, Miss Louise Hall, 
48 Wonolancet street, Lowell. 

Springfield, City of, Mrs. H. G. Cha- 
pin, 383 Maple street, Springfield. 

The Woman Suffrage Party of Ward 
8 held a public meeting on the even- 
ing of December 7th in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Chambers street. Miss Alice 
Carpenter and Mrs. Glendower Evans 
spoke on the political duties of wom- 
en and the school vote. 

The canvassing of Ward 6 has been 
completed, and a public rally held on 
the evening of December 8th in the 
North Bennett Street Industrial 
School Hall. Mrs. FitzGerald presid- 
ed, and the speakers were Mrs. Crow- 
ley, Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, Miss Mar- 
garet Foley, Mrs. Philip Davis of 
Civic Service House; Mr. John J. Mal- 
seri spoke in Italian. A temporary 
committee was chosen to carry on the 
work of the ward. 

Preliminary arrangements have 
been made in Wards 1, 2, 11, 19 and 
21, and it is expected that active can- 
vassing will soon begin in these dis- 
tricts. 

Gertrude Halladay Leonard, 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Chapin, chairman of Organiza- 
tion in Western Massachusetts, re- 
ports that Springfield has discovered 
a new way to make a local suffrage 
meeting interesting. Each member is 
asked to send three written questions, 
pertinent to Equal Suffrage, to the 
Program Committee. These questions 
are assigned to those members who 
are considered best adapted to an- 
swer them. These “Question and An- 
swer” meetings have been held, and 


in Utah. She said the women vote as 
a unit on questions pertaining to the 
welfare of the home and of children. 
Mrs. McMahon roundly scored Mr. 
Bok’s magazine for its attitude on 
equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Clara B. Arthur gave an in- 
teresting account of the “Suffrage 
Movement in England,’ and declared 
that the press of the United States 
had been guilty of the most flagrant 
injustice in printing untruthful re- 
ports. “In Detroit,” said Mrs. Arthu¥, 
“the only paper to treat the question 
with fairness has been The Times.” 

A resolution by Mrs. Wilbur Broth- 
erton that greetings be sent to Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, who was kept at 
home by illness, was adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. 

At the close of the luncheon, mem- 
bers of the club passed around copies 
of The Times containing an editorial 
on the treatment of the suffragettes in 
England, which they declared to be 
one of the fairest and most honest 
statements printed in any newspaper 
in the country on the question. 





Ohio 





The Ghio woman suffragists have re- 
ceived strength from an unexpected 
source. Adams County, which lies on 
the Ohio river, has long been accused 
of being a corrupt political district. 
Of late, Judge A. Z. Blair, the common 
pleas judge, has been making an in- 
vestigation into the frauds, and to 
date 1,641 men have been indicted for 
selling votes, and over 1,300 have been 
tried, fined and disf-anchised. 

Judge Blair, in o1 Jer to get started, 


lied or tried to escape. 
the vote-seller has been disfranchised 
usually for five years. 


cared not at all for women suffrage 





we are told that the interest in each 
has been acute, causing increased at- 
tendance, until at our last, the seat- 
ing capacity of our rooms was. tested 
to the utmost. 

A meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, consisting of the members of the 
Executive Board and the ten direc- 
tors-at-large, was held on November 
18th, when the policy of the Associa- 
tion.for the coming year was planned. 

The Publicity Department has been 
carrying on its work as usual. 

Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Chairman of the Board. 





Last summer Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
took a census of ministers and editors 
in the woman suffrage States, asking 
whether the results of equal suffrage 
were good or bad. The figures are here 
reprinted by request. She received 
624 unfavorable, 46. in 
doubt and 516 in favor. Fuller particu- 
lars were given in the Woman’s Jour- 
nal of October 15, 1910. 


retlies, 62 





Michigan 





Mrs. Charles Howard McMahon of 
Salt Lake City was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon given a few days ago by 
the Detroit E. S. A. 

With the tables prettily decorated 
in yellow, and with yellow “Votes for 
Women” pennants waving from the 
centerpieces, the Elliott-Taylor-Wool- 
fenden Company’s café was filled with 
over 200 men and women, in response 
to the invitation. 

Before the luncheon, a_ reception 
was held on the fourth floor, the firm 
arranging a large part of the carpet 
department into a charmingly-set 
drawing-room, with flowers and palms 
for decoration, and comfortable divans 
and chairs. Here the reception com- 
mittee received their guests. 

Mrs. McMahon gave a bright and 
humorous little talk on “Suffrage in 
Utah.” 

“Seventy-five per cent. of the women 
of Utah register and vote, which I 
think is a good indication that women 
will use the franchise privilege when 
it is given them,” said Mrs. McMahon. | 

The speaker told of some of the! 





reforms accomplished by the women 


ters, 


frage, through 


of the State. 


alone. 
Bilitown, and 


changed to Wilhelminatown. 


tal of the fact that one woman sold 
her son’s vote, but one woman, so re- 
ported, against over 1,300 disfran- 
chised because of proven or confessed 
guilt, was too insignificant to count. 

In the meantime, the Ohio suffra- 
gists are sounding their slogan every- 
where—“Ohio the Sixth.” 

Harriet Taylor Upton. 
Warren. 





New Jersey 





A luncheon was given by the New 
Jersey W. S. A. at Dairs’s Parlors, 
Newark, on the afternoon of January 
14, in honor of Mrs. Minnie J. Rey- 
nolds of Bloomfield, N. J. The state 
president, Mrs. Clara Laddey, when 
introducing Mrs. Reynolds, said, in 
part: 


“Every eye is now turned toward 
the West, as Gov. Brady of Idaho has 
recently called a convention of the 
women of the suffrage States that they 
may unite in a movement which will, 
we hope, result in the enfranchise- 
ment of every woman in the United 
States. The victory in Washington is 
of the first magnitude. The women of 
Washington love and thank Mrs. 
Reynolds for helping them to secure 
the ballot. The women of New Jer- 
sey also love Mrs. Reynolds and are 
glad and thankful that one of their 
own numbers helped to win such a 
victory.” 

Mrs. 
Vote Was Won in Washington.” 
said: 

A new element has arisen to help 


us: the note was now largely by the 
suffrage States. Women who had 





lived in States where women voted 
resented being deprived of the ballot, 
and women who had voted when 


| Washington was a Territory, were in- 


had to begin with tno vote-buyers, and, 
knowing that there was where the real 
trouble lay, he has imposed the lowest 
fines on those who confessed without 
arrest, and high immes on those who 
In all cases 


Although these men have heretofore 


they now, wincing under their punish- 
ment, declare*that women have been 
done a great injustice, and men in 
other parts of the State somehow for 
the first time seem to resent having 
these criminals put into the class in 
which are found their wives or daugh- 
The question of woman suf- 
these reports from 
West Union, the county seat, has been 
daily discussed in the leading papers 


It is now reported that in one school 
district every male voter has been 
disfranchised, and that not only will 
women have to vote, but the school 
board will be composed of women 
The name of this hamlet is 
it is suggested by a 
humorous reporter that the name be 


Anti suffragists tried to make capi- 


Reynolds spoke on ‘How the 
She 


dignant at the treachery by means of 
which the ballot had been stolen from 
them. 

The suffrage germ spreads into con- 
tiguous territory. 

Wyoming women were given the 
ballot in 1869, Colorado in 1893, then 
Utah, Idaho and Washington. States 
bordering on woman suffrage States 
gain full suffrage before those that 
are distant. A man looking out of a 
car window while riding through a 
suffrage State may think that woman 
suffrage is bad, but people who live in 
these States year after year, know 
that its effects are good, Spokane 
people couldn’t be made to believe 
that women in Idaho went running 
around voting all day long, every day 
in the year; and in Idaho, everyone 
was out for suffrage in Washington. 
Many men who now live in Wash- 
ington, but were formerly citizens of 
woman suffrage States, were most 
helpful in the campaign. Among 
these were Albert W. Maclntire, 
former Governor of Colorado, and Rev. 
D. Dunstan, formerly of Australia. 
Many ministers, too, who had lived in 
suffrage States gave us their support. 


Mrs. Mary Moore Dennett, corres- 
ponding secretary of the National 
American W. 8, A., said: 


“The longer I live, the more I find 
that men and women are marvelously 
alike in their needs, their weaknesses 
and their faults.” She spoke of a lec- 
ture she had recently heard on “Strug- 
gle and Reward,’ in which the lec- 
turer spoke of the necessity some- 
times for patient waiting, sometimes 
for struggle, sometimes a vigorous 
scramble, final reward, and then op- 
portunity for future work and useful- 
ness. 

“Men and women are alike, too, on 
their idealistic side. We must all 
come to see that there is precisely the 
same foundation for the home as for 
politics, and that foundation consists 
of co-operative comradeship. Con- 
servative women are doing work for 
suffrage. Two years ago, women 
would never have done the things they 
are doing now. They wouldn’t have 
thought it was proper, or correct, or 
ladylike. When we have held open- 
air meetings the newspaper reporters 
have said, ‘Please do something, we 
,| Want a sensation!’ The women have 
found that there is more than one way 
to do things. All sorts of people must 


work in all sorts of ways. The test 

‘lof any method is whether it does 
good or not.” 

Mrs. Martha Wentworth Suffren 


spoxe of the present revolt of women 
in all countries, saying: 

“Woman has been the most submis- 
sive creature in all creation. She has 
been the victim of one-half of the 
laws and two-thirds of the customs 
of the world. We have now passed 
the tragic stage of this revolt of 
woman, when one woman must stand 
alone and misunderstand. We now 
have the encouragement which comes 
from co-operation. 

Mrs. Suffren spoke of the co-opera- 
tion and work of the Woman Suffrage 
party of New York ,and the fact that 
other States, like Massachusetts, Ohio, 
California, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey have caught the fire and are 
planning to organize along the New 
York State lines. Mrs. Suffren paid 
her compliments to Mr. Bok’s maga- 
zine, saying that no self-respecting 
woman should use that paper for any 
other purpose than to wipe off the 
kitchen range. 

Mrs. George T. Vickers, president of 
the Equal. Franchise Society of New 
Jersey, brought cordial greetings from: 
¢tha. organization. Miss Janet E. 
Richards of Washington, D. C., sent 
regrets, as did Dr. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell and Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall. Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, 
who was not well enough to be pres- 
ent, sent greetings and flowers. 

Mrs. Laddey commended the loyalty 
of the Leagues, and mentioned the 
fact that the two youngest Leagues, 
Jersey City and Montclair, have re- 
spectively 75 and 100 members. She 
also urged the members to make the 
week ending Feb. 15 a self-denial 
weex for the benefit of the Susan B. 
Anthony Memorial Fund. 

The New Jersey Association plans 
to hold a mass meeting at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Broad Street, New- 
ark, on the evening of January 24. 
Mrs. Reynolds will then again speak 
again on the success of the Washing- 
ton campaign. 


Idella Nichols Gardner, 
State Press Chairman. 





Pennsylvania 





Miss Mary Winsor’s Suffrage League 
is the first in Philadelphia to establish 
a regular day “At Home,” every 
Thursday. She writes: 

We think that women do their best 
work in a social way, and not entirely 
in an office. Many of the women who 
are co-operating have had social train- 
ing and preside over tea tables with 
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MORE POINTS FROM COLORADO 


The Colorado people were much tickled by the brisk recep- 
tion given in New York by the suffragists to Richard Barry’s lec- 
ture on the horrible results of equal suffrage in Colorado. The 
Denver papers described the affair with gusto. 

The day after Mr. Barry’s presentation to the New Yorkers, 
of his lurid fancy sketch, the Denver Post gave some solid facts 
and figures from the U. S. Census. 

Mr. Barry had said that divorce was increasing. As divorce 
is increasing all over the United States, Mr. Barry, in order to 
make out even a presumptive case against equal suffrage, would 
have to show that in the suffrage States it is increasing faster 
than elsewhere. The Denver Post finds that the reverse is the 
case. It has compared the divorce rate for a series of years, 
and the result of the investigation shows that in Colorado the 
number of divorces in proportion to the population increased 
a little more than 10 per cent., while in New York it increased 
nearly 50 per cent., and in Wisconsin, Richard Barry’s State, it 
increased more than 50 per cent. 

The granting of woman suffrage was followed by an imme- 
diate decrease of divorce, though later it slowly increased again. 
The Denver Post says: 

“In 1892 (the year before equal suffrage was granted) the 
number of divorces granted in Colorado was 935, of which 282 
were secured by husbands. Two years later, after woman suf- 
frage had been adopted, though the population had increased, 
the number of divorces granted had dropped to 597, of which 
only 182 were secured by husbands; and in 1900, with a 30 per 
cent. increase in the population of the State, the number of 
divorces was 133 less than in 1892, and the number’secured by 
husbands was 63 less.” , 

Mr. Barry was quoted as saying that drunkenness among 
women was on the increase in Denver. The Denver Post says 
the records of the police department show that 1173 women 
were arrested in 1891, and only 1174 in 1910, though during that 
time the city had doubled in size—a proportionate decrease of 
50 per cent. 

These figures do not look as if the ballot were demoralizing 
to women. A. 8S. B. 








IDA TARBELL ON SUFFRAGE 





It shows the dearth of any strong argument against equal 
suffrage when even so able a woman as Miss Ida M. Tarbell puts 
forward only the very weak objections that she is quoted as hav- 
ing made in a recent address. 

She is reported as having said that a woman who is in love 
is not a good politician. It may be freely admitted that a can- 
didate’s sweetheart would not be an impartial judge of his quali- 
fications for office. But how many of the female population at 
any election are in love with the candidate? Certainly not 
enough to turn the scale in any ordinary contest. This blindness 


country. But it is unhappily true that in time of peace the 


THE WOMAN'S J OURNAL average man sacrifices the interest of the public to his own in- 


terest and that of his family whenever the two conflict, and the 
average woman does the same. 


dividuals have got beyond it. 
rule, have to choose between sacrificing his family or his coun- 
try. A vote for the right side is usually a vote for better condi- 
‘ $1.00| tions for his own family as well as for all the other families 

i <a ‘ : : “>< | that go to make up the community. 
wrens Four Menthe on ‘Tlal n,Q ae ae Oe = vantage of one grafting official to take a salary for keeping the 
1.50| streets clean and to leave them dirty; and perhaps his wife may 
approve of his doing it, so that he can spend more money on her 
RECEIPT of payment must not be expetted to show on address and the children, but it is to the advantage of all the thousands 


many—the “plain people’— for the benefit of a few. 


Christchurch, New Zealand, writes: 


Evolution has not yet brought 


he mass of the human race beyond this stage, though many in- 
Luckily, the voter does not, as a 


It is for the pecuniary ad- 


Even when political conditions 
The women wanted clean streets, and 


Misgovernment is generally, at bottom, the plundering of the 
Women 








first suffrage bill in Parliament in 1869, and later was active in 
securing the passage of the Married Women’s Property Rights 
Bill, He died many years ago, leaving Mrs. Pankhurst with 
four small children, all of whom she managed to support and 
educate. 

It was pleasant to see the tenderness and reverence with 
which Mrs. Pankhurst always spoke of her husband, whenever 
she had occasion to refer to him, during her American trip. 
Holding forth to a friend one day, with motherly pride, upon the 
good qualities of her eldest daughter Christabel, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst added, with a soft light in her bright eyes, “I gave her the 
right kind of a father.” A. 3. B. 





WOMEN MUST PAY 





During the Civil War, our national government had a navy 
large enough to blockade the coast from the Chesapeake to the 
Rio Grande, to pursue confederate privateers around the globe, 
and to assist the land forces in many rivers and bays. The 
naval expenditures for the fiscal years covering the war were: 


MN ca chckin bxitendvvnbnvedeaues $12,420,888 
ME dic cist bcancesyicsmiatbeansds 42,668,277 
REE Ona 63,221,964 
ei Mas chs niiinieanceonves 85,725,995 
BT iene ci bh vidsvouss Wikked ukkis 122,612,945 

a ed $326,650,069 


The expenditures on the navy during five years of pro- 
found peace have been: 


BEE EFessovbeseccecvrcnneneasenes $110,474,264 
BEES ie edesevssbacdecsedeevenenes 97,128,469 
BL sb W ha) Sede esene dk erwbnntenee es 118,037,097 
PRAT eT Creer Serre reese 116,031,417 
1910 TET CRT ET TERT UEE TT TUTTE Ee 131,350,854 

NE Cae herded ct neabale viene ¥4 $573,022,101 


Peace is costing more than the most devastating war ever 
known. And women are taxed to help pay the Dills. 
A. 8. B. 





MAKING WOMEN TO ORDER 





A traveller in Africa gives a curious account of the ideas 
of womanly beauty prevailing in some parts of that Dark Con- 
tinent. Being introduced to a great chief's wife, Speke thus 
describes her: 

“I was struck with the extraordinary dimensions of the fat 
fair one. She could not rise, and so large were her arms that 
the flesh between the joints hung down. The chief, pointing to 
his wife, said: 

“‘This is the product of our milk-pots, From early youth 
upward we keep these pots to their mouths, as it is the fashion 
at court to have very fat wives.’ 

“A sister-in-law of the king was a perfect wonder of hyper- 
trophy. She was unable to stand except on all fours. 

“I requested permission to measure her. This is the result: 





of love—which is human, and not peculiarly feminine—has not 
made any trouble where equal suffrage prevails. 

Miss Tarbell is also reported as saying that a woman will 
prefer the interests of those near and dear to her to the interests | 
of the country. In the civil war, women both North and South! 
encouraged their husbands and sons to risk their lives for their | 


Round the arm, 23 inches; chest, 52 inches; thigh, 31 inches; 
calf, 20 inches; height, 5 feet 8 inches. 

“All of these are exact except the height. I believe I could 
have obtained this more accurately if I could have laid her on the 
floor. Not knowing what difficulties I should have to contend 
with in such a plece of engineering, I tried to get her height by 


° “This, after infinite exertions on the part of us both, was 
accomplished, when she sank down again fainting, for the blood 
had rushed into her head. 

“Meanwhile the daughter had sat before us sucking at a 
miik-pot, on which the father kept her at work by holding the rod 
in his hand; for, as fattening is the first duty of fashionable 
female life, it must be duly enforced by the rod if found neces- 
sary.” 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, in a recent lecture, gave a graphic 
account of the painful cramping of women’s feet which is re- 
garded as beautiful in China, and which has been inflicted upon 
millions of women for centuries. We smile or sigh over these 
African and Chinese absurdities; but are the customs of civilized 
nations so entirely different? They do not indeed distort the 
bodies of growing girls—except sometimes with corsets—but how 
about their minds? In that remarkable book, “Marriage as a 
Trade,” Cicely Hamilton says: 

“Marriage being to women not only a trade but a necessity, 
it must follow as the night the day that the acquirement of cer- 
tain characteristics—the characteristics required by an average 
man in an average wife—has been rendered inevitable for women 
in general. There have, of course, always been certain excep- 
tional men who have admired and desired certain exceptional 
and eccentric qualities in their wives; but in estimating a girl’s 
chances of pleasing—on which depended her chances of success 
or a comfortable livelihood—these exceptions, naturally, were 
taken into but small account, and no specialization in their 
tastes and desires was allowed for in her training. The aim 
and object of that training was to make her approximate to the 
standard of womanhood set up by the largest number of men; 
since the more widely she was admired the better were her 
chances of striking a satisfactory bargain. The taste and re- 
quirements of the average man of her class having been 
definitely ascertained, her training and education were carried 
on on the principle of cultivating those qualities which he was 
likely to admire, and repressing with an iron hand those quali- 
ties to which he was likely to take objection; in short, she was 
fitted for her trade by the discouragement of individuality and 
eccentricity, and the persistent moulding of her whole nature 
into the form which the ordinary husband would desire it to 
take.” 

Let this be remembered when it is said that women are 
“naturally” thus and so, and therefore unfitted for the ballot. 

A. 8S. B. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





The letters received during the past two weeks from all over the 
country have been encouraging to a remarkable degree. The 
prospects in California seem very bright, with the representa- 
tives of several suffrage societies congregating in Sacramento 
for the campaign, in a Legislature which already contains a 
weighty amount of suffrage conviction. As security for victory 
this time, there is a suffrage governor, a suffrage plank in both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms, different suffrage so- 
cieties working in different ways, including one whose members 
are largely men, a local press more interested and more dis- 
interested than ever before, and, perhaps greater than all else, 
the irresistible contagion from Washington. 

Mrs. Minnie Reynolds said at the complimentary luncheon 
tendered her by the New Jersey Association on the 14th, that 
there was a wonderful influence from “contiguous territory” and 
when we realize how favorably Montana, Nevada and Arizona 
are situated for catching the suffrage epidemic, we wonder how 
long they can remain immune. We are hearing new suffrage 
sounds from Montana and Nevada, and even from Alaska. Ari- 
zona has a good Initiative and Referendum clause in its consti- 
tution, which will doubtless be tested out on the suffrage ques- 
tion as soon as the constitution is adopted. Oregon already has 
its new Initiative petition signed, and if California wins this 
year and the adjacent States follow on as they are bound to do, 
it is exhilarating to think how the suffrage map will look when 
the Western third of it shows solid free States from North to 
South. . 

But it is not alone the extreme West that sends us optim- 
istic letters,—Ohio has sent forth a little yellow button, saying 
“Ohio, the Sixth,” which represents its increasing determination; 
Illinois reports that the new speaker of the House is a good 
suffragist. Kentucky has the pledge of the help of the State 
Federation of Labor for winning full suffrage, and Miss Laura 
Gregg, who is back in her home State of Kansas, writes of the 
outlook there as follows:— 


“The situation looks hopeful, both for passage in 
the Legislature and at the polls. 

“Both Republicans and Democrats are pledged to 
the Initiative and Referendum, and now the ‘Drys’ have 
waked up to the fact that the ‘I’ and ‘R’ open the way 

* to resubmission of Prohibition, and now they think 
they need the woman’s vote to save it. So that seems to 
be lining up the ’Drys’ for us. 

“Men who voted against us in the last Legislature 
say they are going to vote for us this time. 

“The Democrats are trying to steal a march on the 
Republicans by introducing the progressive measures 
first, and today they introduced a Suffrage bill unbe- 
known to us. 

“The strong men in the House seem’ to be for us, 
and the Speaker did the unheard-of thing, of coming to 
Mrs. Hoffman and asking her to name the man she 
wants for chairman of the Suffrage Committee.” 


Michigan sends word that the Suffrage bill has been voted 
out of Committee in the House, and probably will be in the Sen 
ate also. Arkansas has introduced a Suffrage bill that was re- 
ceived with prolonged applause. Indiana sends for literature in 
hot haste, for the use of the legislators, who seems on the point 
of voting to submit the bill. 

In fact, it does not take a very shrewd prophet to see that 
ali signs indicate more suffrage in the near future. 

We need a new five-star button. We still have a large stock 
of four-star buttons unsold, as our last order was a very large 
one, in order to get them at a small price. However, the useless 
stock of buttons is one of the few kinds of financial loss that we 
welcome, and if the suffrage States will only come in so fast 
that we can’t exhaust any one supply of buttons before a new 
set with more stars is needed, we shall go on rejoicing and not 
ery over the loss. 

Meanwhile, does not some good suffragist want to advance 
the capital for a new supply of five-star buttons? They sell 
rapidly, and the money will come back to any ‘such cheerfu! 
lender with certainty in the course of a few months. 





raising her up. 


Mary Ware Dennett. 
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suSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL WEEK 
FEBRUARY 15, 1911 


or 


a number of inquiries have come to this column in the last ten 
Quite ring whether the Memorial Fund, which it is desired to collect in 
days age Feb. 15, is to be spent through the general fund. 1 wish to 
the week ait to friends, the fact that at the Buffalo Convention we re- 
call, _ yote taken at Chicago, and any funds now subscribed will be 
scinded me to campaigns, and will be under the administration of a com- 
consecr att rovision for which was made by our legal adviser when the legal 
conor were drawn up preparatory to the Association adopting this 
0 


rm of Memorial. 


fo one of the pleasant incidents of the week has been a donation re- 

wed from an jowa physician, who sends $2 in a prescription envelope, 
ceive i “Directions” writes “One dose.” This column wishes to express 
and - __— its appreciation for the dose of medicine. We needed it, and 
to an nore 0 the women doctors of the world, and to those of the 
en wee particularly, our need for repeated doses of this medicine, 
Unite oastitution is such that we Can stand it administered allopath- 
a or homoeopathically, not ignoring the eclectic’s doses. We are not 
pe averse to broken doses, and to our osteopathic friends we beg 


THEM TO RUB IT IN. 
it is hoped our women lawyers Will follow suit, and prescribe not ad- 


vice but a fee. Our professional nurses should take our pulse and tem- 
erature, and apply the necessary kind of treatment provided by our lowa 
a friend. Let our journalist sympathizers not write us up, but write 
a cheque And so all along the professional and business lines, let us 


~ from you according to the best of your ability. 

This week’s mail brought three answers from the ten thousand asked 
» contribute ten dollars. We hope the 9997 tens yet to be heard from 
like the proverbial ten little “Injuns,” be rapidly removed until there 


hea 


t 


will, 3 z 
is only one little ten, in which case an anti-suffrage friend promises to re- 
move this last resister to our appeal. Let us all take her at her word. 


Give or raise ten dollars?—Certainly there are ten thousand of us who 
can and will do it. And do it before the week of Feb. 15 closes, which is 
Feb. 22 and Washington’s Birthday. This connection never occurred to me 
before, but it seems not only significant but appropriate and prophetic that 
the ideals of these two most distinguished aposties of American Liberty 
must be interpreted together before a realization of the nation’s principles 
can be fulfilled. 


100 Prytania street, New Orleans. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 





KEEPING 

That eternal question, whether it is 
wiser to struggle with dish-washing 
and the servant problem or by fleeing 
to a boarding-house end all in indi- 
gestion, gives no worry to a group of 
progressive housewives in Carthage, 
Missouri A year ago they started 
with the idea of a co-operative kitch- 
en. They have been approaching an 
ideal home life without drudgery. 
They ordered that each family bring 
its own table linen, its own blue and 
white dishes—or whatever other sort 
carried fond associations—its own 
birch-bark or silver or celluloid nap- 
kin-rings, its own cut-glass and flow- 
ers. The tables should look just like 
those at home. The menus must sug- 
gest “real home cooking.”. The kitchen 
should have no hotel and restaurant 
cooking paratus—such as warming 
tables, for example, which bring with 
them the temptation to cook the steak 
in the morning to gain time and then 
allow ji teep all day. The proper 
sort of cook was hard to find. The 
first one couldn’t free his mind from 


restaurant superstitions. His em- 
ployers discharged him one morning 
before breakfast and hired a woman 


instead. Buying was easier and cheap- 


er for the co-operation than it had 
been for individuals. Contracts were 
made with farmers for the freshest 


of milk and eggs and butter and vege- 
tables, In the winter time the kitchen 


bought whole lambs and pigs. Every 
one from whom the co-ops had to buy 
anything was gracious and obliging. 
The simplest work of all was to get 
good headquarters. The present one 
is a two-story, eight-room brick resi- 
dence s called “The Kitchen,” but 
includes besides that and the dining- 
room, a reception-room and a parlor 
and quariers for the servants. For 
the thirt members of the co-operation 
only four servants are required, and 
these four, enjoying each other’s com- 
pany, work better and more cheer- 
fully if they were scattered in 
homes. The assessment for each pat- 
Ton of the kitchen is $4 a week.—Col- 
lier’s Weekly, 


—_—_—_— 


WOMEN AND CLEAN 





SCHOOLS 
Sam month we gave some of the 
a icerning nervous disorders, 
~ 4 ©specially tuberculosis, among 
teach rs 


* and children. Since then 
me More State has been added to the 


four givin 
"ur giving women full power to keep 


oe clean. The women of 
hh tea ee Wyoming, Colorado, 
ton, ; ni ee and the latest, Washing- 
Neglect ie toss responsibility for the 
“the pot; pp ies S and home-makers, 
Suffered 4 view our government has 
equal-s; 80 long without.” If these 


uffrage States are leading in 





Kate M. Gordon. 


providing school premises as clean as 
the best-kept homes, peculiarly the 
business of the mother sex, they fully 
demonstrate the worth of the ballot 
in the hands of women. If they con- 
tinue the standards of men, who are 
not housekeepers, they are throwing 
away a golden opportunity politically, 
in addition to overlooking the welfare 
of children. This social service is 
more important and more convincing 
than portraits on the school walls.— 
Dr. Helen C. Putnam, in Child-Welfare 
Magazine. 


NEW YORK LEADS 


New York sent in the largest num. 
ber of new subscribers to The Wom- 
an’s Journal this week, with a tie be- 
tween Indiana and Massachusetts for 
the second place, while California, IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Nebraska have the 
third place in the contest. 








NOTES AND NEWS 





Miss Blackwell is in New York, at- 
tending the Memorial meeting for Drs. 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin, late of the 
University of Chicago, lectures on 
“Carlyle and the Ethics of Work,” in 
Chickering Hall, on Saturday evening, 
at 8.15, Jan. 28th inst. 

The Boston Art Commission has re- 
affirmed its decision which bars the 
proposed memorial portrait of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe from Faneuil Hall. 
The Memorial Association will raise 
no further controversy, but will con- 
sider the selection of another place 
for the portrait. 

The tenth annual conference of the 
Women’s National Single Tax League 
will meet at the Ebbitt House, F and 
14th streets, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., on Feb. 6, 7 and 8. Among the 
speakers announced are Mrs. John §S. 
Crosby, Mrs. E. M. Murray, Jackson 
S. Ralston, Frederick L. Siddons, Mrs. 
Daniel Paul, Hon. Scott Ferris, Miss 
Grace Isabel Colbron, Hon. Charles B. 
Carter, Mrs. Gertrude E. Mackenzie, 
Hon. Robert Baker, Bolton Hall, Con- 
gressman-elect Henry George, Jr., and 
Charles Nesbit. Requests for infor- 
mation may be made to Mrs. Gertrude 
E. Mackenzie, 31 T street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Ida Husted. Harper is giving 
a series of informal talks on public 
questions of the day at the residence 
of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, New York, 
on Wednesdays. She is giving a sim- 
ilar series in Baltimore on Thurs- 
days, and a course in Washington on 
Fridays. 

The Women’s Political Union in 
New York City, of which Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch is president, has begun 
to issue an occasional ‘Vote for Wom- 
en Broadside”—a single sheet, with a 
striking cartoon followed by argu- 
ments and news. 











Send all contributions to Jessie 
Ashley, 505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, chairman of 
the Peace and Arbitration department 
of the N. A. W. S. A., has just re- 
turned from a lecture tour in Chicago 
and St. Louis in which she gave ad- 
dresses in colleges, high and normal 
schools and churches and also ad- 
dressed the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
the Wednesday Club of St. Louis, 
which in civic usefulness and size cor- 
responds to the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, and to the St. Louis Equal Suf- 
frage League she spoke on “The Mod- 
ern Woman's Opportunities.” She was 
everywhere received most cordially 
and was the recipient of many social 
attentions. 


HOW THEY VOTE 





For the first time since the spring 
of 1888, women in Washington last 
month cast their ballots in elections 
other than school elections. 

Fortified by various and conflicting 
rulings of the attorney-general, of su- 
perior judges and of prosecuting at- 
torneys, women in December voted on 
the Duwamish waterway project in 
Seattle, and in Anacortes, Steilacoom 
and a few other third-class cities at 
the annual city elections, and sat on 
jury in Olympia. Also several hun- 
dred women in Seattle qualified by 
registering and signed the recall peti- 
tion for the recall of the mayor. 

The first woman in the State to cast 
a ballot under the new amendment 
was Mrs, Mary Wilson of Renton. 
She voted on the question of forming 
Renton Waterway District No. 2, at 
an election held on Dec. 3. About two 
hundred women voted in Anacortes on 
Dec. 6, though three hundred had 
registered, but they had registered be- 
fore the Governor’s proclamation and 
the attorney-general had held this 
registration void. The election offi- 
cers, however, following a different 
ruling, permitted all to vote who of- 
fered their ballots. In Steilacoom the 
women were permitted to vote with- 
out registering, as Judge Easterday 





WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to introduce 
and sell our line of 


SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 
SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


to the retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission. 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 
ISTS or in sympathy with the 
cause need apply. 


Write today for our proposition 
and get busy in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell means 
money for you and also money in 
the Treasury of the NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN  SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE ARE OUT TO WIN— 
ARE YOU WITH US? 


[HE CARGILL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





WANTED—Confortable room and 
board for elderly lady in quiet home 
and locality; little kind care; prefer- 
ably in Dorchester or Roxbury. 
Terms low. 


Address W, The Woman’s Journal 





THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, verse, 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor and 
comment. : 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men: for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light on old ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of first 


year, $1.25. 

BOOKS 

By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 

Women and Economics...+++esesseeees $1.50 
Concerning Children ....-+seeeessevees 1.25 
In This Our World (verse)..isseeeeees 1.25 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)......++++ -50 
The Home ..ccccccccceecccccesccccecs 1.00 
Human Work .......+eccecseesecevece 1.00 

(now ready) 
What Diantha Did (novel) ..+.-+++e++- 1.00 
The Man-made World; ort 00 


Our Androcentric Culture 5 
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A Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 

















of Pierce County ruled that neither 
registration nor the Governor's pro- 
clamation was necessary to give the 
women the right to vote. 

In Olympia five women were sum- 
moned on jury in the justice court 


HOW MANY 
New subscribers to The Woman's 
Journal have you obtained since the 
Journal became the official organ of 


the suffragists of America? Every 


and rendered a verdict. single one counts. 
In Seattle nearly seven hundred | —————————~ 





women registered and signed the re- 
call petition for a new election of 
mayor in the last ten days before it 
was submitted on Dec. 20. 

This stirring bit of recent history 
illustrates quite fully the new oppor- 
tunities which have opened to the wo- 
men of this State with the adoption 


$50 OFFER FOR 1911 


There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 


of equal suffrage—Western Woman As The Woman’s Journal is the 
Voter. official organ of The National 
- American Woman Suffrage Asso- 





ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help- 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman's Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which to win the $50. 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 


Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston &t., 
Boston. 




















BOSTON NATIONAL STYLE SHOW 


—OF THE— 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Of_America 
TO BE HELD IN HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 


Massachusetts and Huntington Aves. 


FEBRUARY 7th to I1th, 1911 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


For the coming Spring and Summer—1911 
—BY THE— 


LEADING LADIES’ TAILORS and 
DRESSMAKERS OF AMERICA 


Great Display of Women’s Apparel in all its Branches 


Milliners, Lingerie and Corset Makers 
ate invited to participate 


For inforrnation apply to 
Mr. D. MIKOL, General Secretary 


382 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. 3566-J B.B. 


Direction, CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





(Continued. 





grace and charm. So we have made 
our little gatherings very informal. It 
was an experiment. We did not know 
whether the public would be interest- 
ed. But it has been a great success, 
and our Thursdays are crowded. The 
membership of our League has in- 
creased enormously. 

Last Thursday Dr. Robert N. Will- 
son spoke on “Social Hygiene.” Feb. 
2 will be a business meeting, open to 
the public. Feb. 9 Miss Alice Carpen- 
ter of Boston will speak on “Shall 
We Hold Open Air Meetings in 
Pennsylvania?” Feb. 16, at the Broad 
St. Theatre at 2.30, three Suffrage 
Plays will be given under the direc- 
tion of Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robert- 
son and Mrs. Otis Skinner, “Before 
the Dawn,” “A Woman’s Influence,” 
and “How the Vote Was Won.” 





Washington 





As an impression seems to prevail 
that the Washington Political Equal- 
ity League, for which I worked during 
the campaign, was responsible only 
for the carrying of Spokane County, I 
hope The Journal will give me space 
for a few statistics. 

In 19 Towns 

Outside of Spokane County, and of 
King, the county in which Seattle is 
located, and outside of all towns in 
which I found suffrage organizations, 
I personally spoke in 19 towns, scat- 
tered through eight counties east of 
the range, including many county 
seats and other important towns. In 
each of those towns I left a campaign 
committee, with whom I maintained 
a constant correspondence during the 
rest of the campaign. 

For instance, in the important town 
of Pasco I found absolutely no suffrage 
work in progress, and apparently no 
suffrage sentiment outside the family 
where I was entertained, that of Mr. 
and Mrs. C, T. Giezentanner, who had 
been suffragists all their lives. There 
were only nine persons at my meeting, 
of whom five were from the Giezen- 
tanner family. I asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Giezentanner to act as the local com- 
mittee, and try to carry the county. 
Mr. Giezentanner kept hammering 
away in his paper during the rest of 
the campaign. Mrs. Giezentanner se- 
cured a list of all the voters in the 
county, got out a printed postal card 
containing the amendment and an ap- 
peal to vote for it, signed it, and sent 
it to every voter in the county at her 
own expense. 

The situation was almost exactly 
the same in Creston, where my meet- 

ing was the only suffrage meeting 
ever held in the history of the town. 

D. Frank Peffley, the editor, who ar- 

ranged my meeting and entertained 

me at his own expense, hammered 
away at the thing in his paper, and 
his daughter, Sadie Peffley, who is as 
pretty and bright as they make them, 
personally asked every voter in the 
town of Creston to vote for the amend- 
ment. I could give much the same 
history for the rest of the 19 towns. 

At Pullman, where the Washington 
Agricultural College is.located, the 
chairman of my committee was Rev. 

M. B. Ryan, pastor of the Christian 
Church. I take the liberty of append- 
ing a short letter from him, written 
two days after election: 
“Pullman, Washington, Nov. 10, 1910. 
Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, Spokane, 

Wash. 

Dear Mrs. Reynolds: I wish, on be- 
half of the local committee, to convey 
to you, and through you to the Cen- 
tral Committee, our congratulations on 
the result of the suffrage campaign in 
Washington. We all rejoice in your 
very effective work, and in the courage 
and consecration of the Central Com- 
mittee; and we anticipate a _ better 
Washington from this time on, as a 
result of the election. 

“Yours very truly, 
“M. B. Ryan.” 
This sort of thing would fairly in- 
dicate that through my work the 

Washington Political Equality League 

had a hand in carrying a good deal of 

territory outside of Spokane County. 
Three Weeks in Seattle 
In addition, the Washington Politi- 
cal Equality League loaned my ser- 
vices for three weeks to Seattle, pay- 
ing my salary meanwhile, so that 
three weeks of my labor were given 
to the territory west of the range, for 
carrying which the Washington Politi- 
cal Equality League has never claimed 
any credit. 
The Trade Union Speaker 
Furthermore, our two trades-union 
speakers, Mrs. Rose Bassett Moore 
and Mrs. Philip Stalford, made be- 
tween them 737 speeches during the 
campaign. These were all made at 
labor union meetings, of which they 


spoke before more than two-thirds of 
the unions in the State. At least half 
their time was put in west of the 
range. The remarkable result in 
Snohomish County, which out of a 
vote of 4503 on the amendment gave 
a majority of 1915, was partly due to 
their work in Everett. The surpris- 
ing result in Tacoma, which few ex- 
pected to carry, and which certainly 
no one expected to carry two to one, 
was partially due to their quiet work. 
The same is true in Bellingham, and 
they also gave some time to Seattle. 
This was a work unknown to the pub- 
lic, and never reported in the papers, 
and so its value is not appreciated. 
For instance, on the day before elec- 
tion the Spokane Chronicle published 
a despatch from Tacoma which read 
as follows: “No organized fight has 
been made in Pierce Cgunty for votes 
for the amendment allowing women 
the right of suffrage, and it is expect- 
ed that the amendment will be voted 
down in the city, as well as the coun- 
try precincts;” with much more to 
the same effect. And yet Pierce 
County carried two to one. It may 
fairly be surmised that the unknown 
and unreported work of our girls in 
the labor unions had some effect on 
this surprising result. 

Among the Granges 
Rev. R. B. Martin, a clergyman and 
an active farmer, spoke under the 
auspices of the Washington Political 
Equality League in Granges and 
Farmers’ Unions in 20 counties, from 
one end of the State to the other, as 
much west of the range as east; and 
in a large number of churches. He 
was a man extremely popular, especi- 
ally in the Grange, as evidenced by 
the fact that the Master of the Grange, 
Cc. B. Kegley, arranged his route 
among the Granges. 
Aside from this, our Headquarters 
flooded the State with printed and 
typewritten appeals. I myself pre- 
pared a letter, which was printed by 
the Washington Political Equality 
League, on the letterhead of the Wash- 
ington State Farmers’ Union, signed 
by L. C. Crow, president of that union, 
and mailed to the secretary of every 
Farmers’ Union in the State just be- 
fore election, urging a full vote on the 
amendment. Mr. Martin wrote a sim- 
ilar letter, of which we prepared and 
mailed 125 copies to important mem- 
bers of the Grange known to him per- 
sonally. 

When our Spokane Ministerial Al- 
liance endorsed the amendment and 
urged its members to preach for it, 
we mailed typewritten copies of that 
resolution to newspapers and clergy- 
men all over the State. Such big 
pieces of correspondence I had con- 
tinually in hand whenever I was in 
Headquarters between trips, and the 
Washington Political Equality League 
paid the bills. We distributed not less 
than 15,000 postal cards, printed with 
our appeal to vote for the amendment, 
over the State. I myself mailed 888 
such postal cards, and the Washington 


Political Equality League paid the 
postage. 
This will indicate that both the 


Washington Political Equality League 
and its paid employees, of whom I 
was one, had a hand in the victory 
outside Spokane County. Washington 
is an enormous State, and the victory 
was a great one. There is credit 
enough for all. We claim to have car- 
ried the territory east of the range, 
and to have helped west of the range. 
To the two State Leagues in Seattle 
we accord the credit of having carried 
the territory west of the range, which 
includes by far the heavier population, 
and to have helped at some points east 
of the range. Let the matter stand 
at that. 
Minnie J. Reynolds. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





A very great success was scored by 
the Cincinnati branch of the College 
Equal Suffrage League in the recep- 
tion and dinner given under its aus- 
pices at the Grand Hotel on the even- 
ing of January 14 in honor of Mrs. 
Frances Squire Potter. 

Miss Laura Clay, who is as beloved 
in Cincinnati as on the other side of 
the river, came over for the occasion 
from Lexington, Ky., as the guest of 
the League, and diffused gladness 
among the assembled company by her 
beaming smiles and inspired words. 

Mrs. Potter, who had already won 
many friends by her brilliant address 
to the teachers in the afternoon, 
aroused great enthusiasm by her 
speech on “The American Mother and 





would cover many in ome night. They 


the American Son.” Mr. Edwin L. 


Hitchins, who was recently instru- 
mental in having woman suffrage en- 
dorsed by the Ohio Federation of 
Labor, and who is working to have 
woman suffrage written in the new 
constitution of Ohio, spoke on “Wo- 
man and the Constitutional Cam- 
paign.” 
Mrs. J. Warren Ritchie, Dr. Sarah 
Siewers, the pioneer suffragist of Cin- 
cinnati and president of the Susan B. 
Anthony Club, Miss Emilie Watts Mc- 
Vea, dean of women at the University 
of Cincinnati, Prof. J. W. Giltner, Mr. 
Elliott Pendleton, editor of the Citi- 
zen’s Bulletin, and Dr. Samuel Allen 
responded eloquently to toasts. 
The arrangements for the dinner 
were made by Miss Emilie W. McVea, 
dean of Women’s University, Cincin- 
nati, and Mrs. Moses Buttenweiser, 
who will be remembered by visitors to 
the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs in Cin- 
cinnati last May as the chairman of 
the epoch-making suffrage dinner at 
that time. 
Although the definitely expressed 
object of the Cincinnati College Equal 
Suffrage League was to entertain Mrs. 
Potter, who happened to be lecturing 
in the city, the press and public gen- 
erally have interpreted the enthusi- 
astic suffrage gathering on the 14th as 
the initial step in the campaign for 
woman suffrage in the new constitu- 
tion. The Cincinnati Enquirer carried 
the following heading next day: 
CAMPAIGN 
For Women’s Suffrage 
In Ohio Opened at Banquet Tendered 
Mrs. Frances Squire Potter 

By 200 Suffragettes. 
The suffragists of Cincinnati express 
themselves as by no means loth to 
have this interpretation placed on 
their social gathering, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are preparing to make sys- 
tematic efforts in the immediate 
future toward insuring the insertion 
of a woman suffrage clause in the new 
constitution. Their watchword is, 
“Nothing ventured, nothing won.” 

Cincinnati. E. C. B. 





Miss Virginia Gildersleeve is to be 
the new dean of Barnard College. She 
was graduated from Barnard in 1899, 
and has taught there ever since. She 
is a great favorite with the students. 


those in Shakespeare. 





overlooking the Thames. 





FRAGE 





men the right to vote. 


ment was pledged by the Republican 
party in its platform. 


over the “machine” and it has been 
authoritatively announced 
party will “keep its pledges.” 





“To deny voting to the 6,000,000 wo- 
men in the United States who earn 


women, is an act of plain injustice,” 
said W. L. Sanders of New York, 
who delivered an interesting address 
on “Right and Strength in Equal Suf- 
frage,” at .Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., recently. Mr. San- 
ders is vice-president of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and 
chairman of the New York Welfare 


Committee, National Civic Federation. 
‘ 





“In order to have a true Democracy 
we must have woman suffrage,” said 
Isaac Newton Stevens, lawyer and 
author, to a representative of the 
Philadelphia Record. Mr. Stevens is 
president of the Direct Legislative 
League of Colorado and vice-president 
of the Equal Suffrage Aid Association, 
of which ex-Governor Adams is presi- 
dent. 


Upon being urged by his inter- 





Connecticut wishes to get rid of the 
shame of being the only New England 
State that affords girls no chance for|™42y college women holding official 
higher education. There is a plan to| ™embership in the New York move- 
start a new Women’s College half aj ™ent for woman suffrage. 
mile north of New London, cn a site 


MORE SUPPORT FOR SUF.-.|With 


that the 


their own living, as well as the other 


viewer to give some advice in regard 
to spreading the suffrage propaganda, 


he said: 

“First of all and last and all the 
time, don’t talk abstracts. Get down to 
the concrete. Show how popular gov- 
ernment will reduce the freight rates, 
for instance, improve the conditions in 
our cities, etc., and how the direct 
form of government will benefit all 
classes; and make the illustrations 
clear and specific.” 





In its summary of “the progress of 


deavor” during the past year, the 
N. Y. Telegram says: 

In and around New York City the 
history of women’s public activities 
during 1910 has been largely the his- 
tory of the woman suffrage movement. 
The cry “Votes for Women” has 
thrilled the ranks of public-spirited 
women so effectively that the suffrage 
cause has gathered to itself much 
energy hitherto expended on a variety 
of public affairs. 





THE CITIZENSHIP OF 
WOMEN 





One benefit should accrue from the 
idle talk about disfranchising women 
in Colorado and that is a larger and 
more vivid realization of the very 
actual part that the right to vote has 
induced women to take in the affairs 
of daily life... . The women of 
Colorado, through the organizations 
established by their clubs, have done 
an immense amount of efficient hu- 
manitarian and educational work; 
and they could not have done that 
work so well, indeed, they could not 
have done it at all, had they not pos- 
sessed that right to vote which com- 
pelled legislators to pay a ready at- 
tention to their demands. The fran- 
chise is the sanction of effective cit- 
izenship, and the women of this State 
have proved in a thousand ways that 
their co-operation in the business of 
common life has been beneficial in 
every respect and detrimental in 
none.—Denver Times, Jan. 9. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 





Miss Annie J. Allebach, the first 
woman to enter the ministry of the 
Mennonite denomination, was ordained 
in Philadelphia recently with impres- 
sive ceremonies. Previous to taking 
up mission work several years ago, 


Miss Gildersleeve will continue to} Miss Allebach was engaged in teach- 
teach a few of her classes, including|i"& in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


She pursued advanced courses at Co- 
lumbia University and at the Univer- 
sity of New York and was awarded 
several degrees. She is one of the 


Her evangelistic and parish work in 
New York City in connection with 
the Trinity Church has been marked 
unprecedented success. While 
engaged in this work she established 
an employment agency that resulted in 


A report and discussion by Senator securing positions for hundreds of 
Bell of Pasadena on equal suffrage 
was the first matter considered at a class in stenography and a Bible class 
conference of State legislators of Cal-| 2" men, besides many other organi- 
ifortiia, which was held on Dec. 30 in 
preparation for the convening of the Allebach will for the present continue 
Legislature on Jan. 2. Senator Bell’s her work in New York City. 

plan for creating equal suffrage is to 
change Section 1 of Article II of the 
Constitution of California, making the 
pronouns permit the law to give wo- 


worthy people, a mothers’ club, a 


zations and enterprises. Rev. Miss 


While Miss Allebach is the first wo- 
man minister to be ordained, there 
are at present two women students in 
Amsterdam, Holland, who have nearly 
completed their studies, and there are 


The submission of such an amend-|*€Veral others in the various seminar- 


ies preparing to enter the ministry 


The election| °f the church. 
gave the Republicans a famous victory 





The inspiring report of church 
work in Iowa, which appeared in the 
latest issue of The Woman’s Journal 
by Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, chairman 
National Committee on Church Work, 
will call the attention of all thought- 
ful readers to this large but little 
invaded field for the propagation of 
the gospel of suffrage. 

Mrs. Craigie is doing her work 
where all good work should begin—in 
the heart of the Christian Church. No 
minister can afford to be indifferent 
to the cause of woman suffrage. No 
church can safely ignore the issue— 
the moral life or death of the com- 
munity is involved in the outcome of 
this struggle which patriotic, human- 
ity-loving, fair-minded men and wom- 
en are making to strike off the 
shackles that are holding in bondage 
the fine moral sentiments, plans and 
purposes of the disfranchised mother, 
wife and daughter. 

All honor to the ministers of Des 
Moines, who availed themselves of 
the opportunity of having this great 
matter presented to their people from 
their pulpits, and on Sunday. “Wise in 





the world in all lines of human en-). 





their day and generation” are suq 
men as these. But are there not sug 
ministers here and elsewhere of equa 
mental and moral breadth who wou 
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the same cordiality that Mrs. Craigi. 
was received by the Des Moinge; 
clergy, if the matter was placed be 
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fore them? I believe they woulg itizens ? 
The suffrage sentiment is strong jy The t 
the heart of every loyal Frances \’jj. qual su 
lard “Women's Christian Temperance ‘oman i 








Union” woman, and members of this 
splendid army of workers .are foun 
in large numbers in the pews of the 
most influential churches in Chris. eneral 
tendom. When the pastors of these If the 
churches will help these women to ple to 
protect the homes of the land—the 
children, the aged, in the legitimate 
way, by the enforcement of good ight P 
laws and the enactment of betier, rage 

then shall come back to these mip. 
isters these workers with free hands 
and willing hearts to engage in the 
strictly religious work of the church, 
the Bible work, the prayer meetings, 
the missionary work, and other lines 
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of work. No minister can make a ol 
better investment of his influence HM ormits 
than to throw it with those who reMiMoied a 
struggling for the right to make the MM yoceedi! 
highest use of the moral powers with Mipotermin 
which they are endowed. lected | 
Florence Kollock Crooker. jons an 
Roslindale, Mass. ution de 
oting at 

NOTED WOMEN TO LEC. forme ™! 
TURE pad the | 

ranchis¢ 

The St. Paul P. E. Club is soon to harter. 
listen to a lecture from Mrs. Emma as held 
Smith De Voe of Washington, and a vomen h 
little later will entertain Mrs. age at | 
Chrystopher Kenthurst, one of the hat the 
militant suffragettes of England. men anc 
lone—W 

GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS It is ¢ 
ica is t 

The Antis remind one of those fme‘!0°! ® 
Irishmen, mostly fire-eaters from that Ime’° °°"° 
small portion of Ulster which remains Me™" 
Anti Home Rule, who get together MP?" he 
ew or 


and confess that they are unfit to gov- 
ern themselves.—N. Y. Telegraph. 
As if it harmed me giving others the ; 
same chance and rights as myself— fm 22° © 
Walt Whitman. he Limii 
The snow months should be the gméliia ‘ 
university of the family.—Henry My !'° 
Ward Beecher. lays at 
Life and religion are one thing, or 
neither is anything—George Macdon- f°. 16 
ald. A suff 
Two hundred thousand dollars in Meeting 
salary increases for teachers in the jp Jan. | 
Chicago public schools and employees jj. Miss 
is the New Year’s gift which the board HMhe affir 


ree. 


of education made.—Advance. pheld b 

Great Britain has municipal tram- 9s. E. } 
ways worth $229,381,000, and during My that s 
the past year over $9,500,000 was paid §ipelief m 


in to holders of such stock. nent. 
It costs 20 cents a mile to hau! a §purnalis' 
Congressman, worth $600 a year in MMtrongly 





private life, to a $7500 job, and a trac- resume 
tion engine couldn’t haul him away Mliza B. 
from the job as long as he can bam: Momen » 
boozle the innocent constituent— 7 all in 
Louisville Courier-Journal. hmates, 

The noblest question in the world Hiiven by 


is, What good may I do in it?—Benja- vote 
min Franklin. 





nanimor 
A missionary was once describing Woh 
the Christian’s God to her Chinese 
sisters. As she went on enthusiasti- An art 
cally, picturing God as full of mercy MF! says 
to the sinning and suffering, one of Hd sci 
the Chinese women turned to her ly 18 a 
neighbor and said, “Haven’t I often Mt is dif 
told you that there ought to be a (od Mat ther 
like that?”—Henry C. Mabie. cation . 
he lack 





athy is 
urface, 
hay be ; 
Gvancer 


The next world’s convention of the 
Christian Endeavorers will be held in 
Sydney, Australia, in 1914. The com: 
ing International Christian Endeavor 
Convention will meet at Atlantic City, 
N. J., next July. In Atlantic City, the 
Endeavorers will find State regulation 
of vice in full blast. In Australia they 
will not. 
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We will concern ourselves only with es. TI 


one utterance of the lecturer who 24 Md play 


dressed a New York audience in 4 brough 
fashionable theatre Sunday night, of h most 
the “Civic Education of Women.” nally, 





He sought to show the folly of 
“votes for women,” and said that he 
had “discovered no laws in the equa! 
suffrage States of the West which 
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had reformed the man-made civil 
iB, 


com Of SIZ thousand or six mil- 
— ars? That, exercising their 
equal suffrage, the women 
the States into revolution- 

ather than evolutionary proceed- 
af “ Or that they would vote and 


slate solely as women and not as 


itizens ? 
— triumphant characteristic of 


a] suffrage is that it merges the 
«a . into the body of the elector- 
ag reby elevating the tone and 
inspiring to cleaner political 
.d more exalted results in 


on ye 
ight of 


‘ould rush 
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ionkey who lectured had been 
find distinctively “female 
“female laws,” instead of 


i and citizen laws, 


itizen votes 

a“ properly speak of equal suf- 
“a . 9 failure—Denver News, 
rage “ 
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has not enfran- 


Although Oregon 
hised women, the city charter of 
havton, granted by the Legislature, 
fermits woman suffrage. Women 
oted at the last city election. Now 
proceedings are to be instituted to 
hetermine whether the councilmen 
lected can legally hold their posi- 
jons and whether the State Consti- 


ution does not prohibit women from 
oting at city elections. District At- 
orney McNary holds that the women 
; to vote by reason of the 


had the right 

ranchise granted them in the city 
harter. \ttorney-General © Crawford 
as held, however, that the Dayton 
omen had no right to exercise suf- 
age at the election. It may be noted 
hat the question has been raised by 
men and will be decided. by men 
lone—women have no say about it. 

it is announced that Lillian Nor- 


ica is to S ipport a suffrage singing 


chool as a contribution to the cause. 








he school is to be held at the Four- 
eenth Assembly Club of Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s Political Equality Association, 
vow York City. Instruction will be 
ree, 

The Equal Franchise League and 
he Limited Suffrage League of Phila- 
elphia are making preparations for 
he presentation of three suffrage 
lays at the Broad Street Theatre, 
eb. 16 

A suffrage debate enlivened the 
necting of the Boston Political Club 
n Jan. 11, Rev. Lillian Saxe Holmes 
nd Miss Edna L. Spencer spoke for 
ihe affirmative The negative was 
pheld by Mrs. G. W. Pfeiffer and 
(rs. E. M. Sherman, who stated plain- 


that she was speaking against her 
elief merely for the sake of argu- 


nent. Miss Marion Howard Brazier, 
purnalist and club woman, spoke 
trongly for equal suffrage and gave 
resume of equal suffrage gains. Dr. 
liza B. Cahill told of the need of 


omen physicians in the schools and 
h all institutions where women are 
imates. Support for suffrage was 
iven by several other speakers and 

vote taken showed an almost 
Nanimous opinion in favor. 





WOMEN AND SCIENCE 





An article in “Seience” by Dr. Cat- 
rll says that, among the first thou- 
and scientific persons in America, 
ly 18 are women. Dr. Cattell adds: 
It is dificult to avoid the conclusion 
hat there is an innate sexual disquali- 
cation. . . . But*it is possible that 
he lack of encouragement and sym- 
thy is greater than appears on the 
Mrface, and that in the future women 
lay be able to do their share for the 
“vancement of science.” 
. Letters of Protest 

This has called out letters to 
Pcience” from Prof. Ellen Hayes of 
ellesley College and Miss Marion 
albot, Dean of Women at Chicago 
nversity. Prof. Hayes says: 

- Would appear on the face of it 
at girls and boys in these days and 
. — enjoy equal opportuni- 
4 . 1» may read the same books 
: ay the same games; they pass 
ough the same grade schools, and, 
— tap the same high school; 
/., they receive, as a rule, the 
os a antion for college. But is 

's all that is involved? 
“Whe Handicap for Girls 
i. wy will watch groups of 
od viola in any grade school 
thy “ that out of sight, in the 
“ Aistinctions are introduced 
sult ultimately in mental 
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ination manifests itself primarily in 
compelling her attention in matters of 
dress. Observe the hat for the little 
girl’s wearing, and contrast it with 
the cap worn by a boy of her own age. 
Good brains go to waste under a hat 
like that, because it must receive the 
attention that the boy may save to 
bestow on a hundred things worth 
while. The rest of the girl’s apparel 
corresponds, of course, to her hat. 
What is the prevailing style, how 
shall her clothes be made and 
trimmed, and does she look pretty in 
them, are considerations that grow 
with the girl’s growth. If she is des- 
tined to be a member, or, let us say, 
an associate member of the leisure 
class, she cannot proceed far in her 
teens before her social environment 
compels acceptance of the notion that 
a girl must be, first of all, attractive 
and pleasing—if possible, a social or- 
nament. A girl is free to elect science 
in the high school, but what does the 
freedom avail if science appears unde- 
sirable on the ground that it in no 
way contributes to her accomplish- 
ments? Further than this, a girl loses, 
as a rule, the informal preparation for 
science that a boy secures. The pro- 
prieties and dainty clothing cost her 
many a lesson that her brother learns; 
and who concern themselves to take 
a girl to the blacksmith shop, the 
power-house, and the stone-quarry, to 
the places where the steam-shovel 
and the pile-driver are at work? Yet 
it was a little girl who once asked, 
‘Why do the cars lean in when they 
go around a curve?’ a little girl also 
who concluded her explanation of a 
home-made filter by saying, ‘and so 
you rinse the water with gravel.’ 
Given the same circumstances, includ- 
ing the circumstance of encourage- 
ment, and it is hardly to be doubted 
that the rational curiosity to know the 
causes of things would be found in 
girls as it is in boys. Opportunity is 
rendered ineffective and the world of 
natural phenomena inviting to obser- 
vation and analysis is denied to girls 
because they are assigned to an artifi- 
cial environment demanding an emo- 
tional response, and then we wonder 
at it when young women in their 
junior and senior years in college elect 
music and literature in preference to 
mechanics and physiology; we won- 
der, and we frame theories about fem- 
inine predilections. 

Excluded from Best Positions 
“Tg there any other cause, operating 
perhaps with the one just described, 
that may account for the less than 2 
per cent.? Table X in the statistical 
study gives the number of scientific 
men connected with institutions when 
there are three or more. Fifty-eight 
institutions appear in the list, with a 
total of 762 men. Let us drop from 
this list the four colleges for women 
They will scarcely be missed, since 
they take only nineteen of the 762. Of 
this list of 54 institutions, just which 
ones open their major positions freely 
and fairly to persons of gifts and at- 
tainments without regard to sex? By 
a major position is meant one that a 
man of the select first thousand would 
be willing to occupy. Women are 
quite welcome to become experts in 
washing bottles and adding logar- 
ithms and dusting specimens. Even 
in the case of high-school science, the 
best positions in physics and chemis- 
try are reserved for men. A young 
woman, however strongly inclined to 
devote herself to science, may well 
hesitate to proceed to a science doc- 
torate when she considers that Table 
X. There is, indeed, room for doubt 
whether we should have any thousand 
men of science if all gifted and ambi- 
tious young men were confronted by 
such barriers as a young woman is 
obliged to face today. We should find 
these young men going into literature, 
law, politics, business; but searcely 
into science. It appears, therefore, dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that 
other factors besides innate sexual 
disqualification must be reckoned with 
in attempting to account for the in- 
significance of women’s share in the 
advancement of science.” 


Dean Talbot’s View 
Miss Marion Talbot quotes Dr. Cat- 
tell’s own statement that “the ad- 
vancement of science depends mainly 
on those who hold chairs in our col- 
leges and universities,” and adds, 
“Until women are more generally 
given an equal chance with men in 
academic recognition and remunera- 
tion, it is futile to attempt to deter- 
mine, in terms of statistical tebles or 
even of scientific reputation or emin- 
ence, how much ‘they are able to do 


\COLORADO FOMMENT ON 
MRS. GODDARD 





Her Opposition Explained 


Mrs. Goddard of Colorado Springs, 
who is leading the crusade against 
woman's suffrage, perhaps explains 
her opposition to women’s votes when 
she aligns herself with the “wets” in 
Colorado Springs who are planning to 
moisten the present “dry” condition of 
that city 

In view of this latest stand of hers, 
Mrs. Goddard’s opposition to women 
voting at least becomes understand- 
able. Woman's suffrage is usually not 
considered especially helpful to the 
liquor interests. But what will that 
dear Ladies’ Home Journal do if Mrs. 
Goddard, the apostle of woman in the 
home, becomes also the apostle of a 
“wet” Colorado Springs?—Pueblo 
Chieftain, Jan. 5. 


A Settled Question 

This discussion (as to a possible 
repeal of equal suffrage) is but one of 
the moves on the part of those who 
are trying to prevent political meas- 
ures from being enacted, to distract 
attention from those political meas- 
ures. What would be an easier way 
to defeat the headless ballot, a good 
primary law, a bank guarantee and a 
decent registration law than to get up 
another discussion on a woman's suf- 
frage constitutional amendment, and 
carry along with it a few other equally 
senseless measures? 

How could there be a better way to 
defeat the recall than to waste the 
time of the Assembly in a general 
scrap over the one settled question of 
woman voting? 

These columns have indicated time 
and again that all of this agitation on 
these subjects that are settled is for 
but one purpose, and that is to head 
off agitation on the subjects that are 
not settled.—Central City Call, Dec. 30. 


Mrs. Goddard Fights for Liquor 


Will “Little Lunnon” go wet? This 
is a momentous question among the 
Colorado Springs prohibitionists. The 
“wets” have effected an organization, 
and are preparing to swat lusty blows 
in the effort to bring Colorado Springs 
back into the moist column. Men 
prominent in society, fraternal life, 
business and finance seem to have 
found room enough on the head of a 
barrel for all to stand together, and, 
aided and abetted by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cass Goddard, have inaugurated a 
campaign to release the Springs from 
the shackles put upon it by its found- 
ers and the advocates of the Buchtel 
local option bill, and also to annul the 
section in the articles of incorpora- 
tion which provides for confiscation 
of any property where liquor is sold.— 
Boulder Camera, Jan. 4. 


Mrs. Goddard in the Spot Light 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Goddard, whose 
triangular name has given dignity to 
her opposition to equal suffrage and 
secured for her a greater amount of 
publicity than she could probably have 
obtained under a more humble label, 
has lately been mentioned as a lead- 
er in the budding fight against the 
dry policy at Colorado Springs. It 
might be legitimate to inquire where 
the lady keeps her consistency. One 
would naturally infer that, if a woman 
has no right to express her political 
opinions on a ballot, she has no right 
to express them otherwise. Logically, 
indeed, she has no right to think. If 
it is degrading to vote, it must be 
equally degrading to talk for publica- 
tion. 

Consistency, however, has never 
been a conspicuous characteristic of 
the opponents of woman suffrage, 
neither has it marked in any high de- 
gree the activities of those who labor 
in behalf of the liquor traffic. We do 
not quarrel with Mrs. Goddard for her 
misfortune in failing to preserve the 
Shakespearean jewel. It does not ex- 
cite our wonder that she should hurl 
herself in public against the political 
constitution of the State, while at 
the same time denying herself the 
right to participate quietly in the solu- 
tion of political problems in the se- 
crecy of the voting booth; but we are 
frankly surprised to find her in the 
vanguard of those who would rehabili- 
tate the liquor business at Colorado 
Springs. We are curious to know 
whether or not she regards it as pe 
culiarly edifying for a woman to give 
aid and comfort to the breweries in 
the public press. We are curious to 
know whether or not she believes that 
she is acting within the proper sphere 
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OUR CLUBBING OFFER 


The Woman’s Journal, a weekly paper of fundamental 
women. It gives the news of the great Suffrage movement which is rap- 
idly sweeping the entire civilized world. 


The Woman's Home Companion, a monthly magazine containing high-grade 


importance to 


fiction, special articles of value to women, 12 excellent departments be- 


The Woman’s Journal—one year 


The Woman’s Home Companion—one year .. 


sides The Home Decoration and Needle Craft department, Young Read- 
ers’ department, Fashions and The Household. 


We make the following exceptional offer to new subscribers of 
these two essentially women’s papers:— 


$1.00 Together for 
1.50 $1.65 








uttering soft sophistries about sanity 
and propriety in the regulation of sa- 
loons.—Boulder Herald, Jan. 4. 


Of Too Much Importance 


On the hypothesis that a few drops 
of water will not fill the rain barrel, 
or a few opposers kill a cause, Eliza- 
beth R. Stoddard, Boulder, Colo., 
comes out with the statement that 
Colorado and the world at large are 
giving too much attention to the opin- 
ions of Mrs. Elizabeth Goddard, Colo- 
rado Sprirgs anti-suffragist. + 

Mrs. Stoddard says: “Do you not 
think that we are treating the opin- 
ions of Mrs. Goddard and Phoebe 
Cousins, as published in a woman’s 
journal, as of rather too much import- 
ance? 

“If Mrs. Goddard does, indeed, feel 
that woman in politics is not only a 
failure, but a disaster, let her hold to 
her opinion. But if she would be con- 
sistent is she not forced by this very 
conviction to abstain from all public 
utterance on the subject? Is it not as 
unwomanly to fight against suffrage 
as for it?”—Denver Express, Jan. 3. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA 





Dr. Gertrude Halley was for a while 
the Medical Officer of the State Pri- 
mary Schools of Tasmania. About a 
year ago she was engaged by the 
Minister of Education of New South 
Wales to give lectures on hygiene to 


the young people in training to be- 
come public school teachers. When 
she was in Tasmania, though it was 
not a part of her obligatory duty as 
she traveled the State, she used to 
gather the elder girls and talk to them 
about the things which they needed 
to know of the origin of life and the 
way to preserve their health. The re- 
sults were very beneficial, and many 
girls and mothers feel a deep gratitude 
to Dr. Halley. Her action has suggest- 
ed that it would be a good thing if 
instruction on these matters could be 
given to all the girls in the public 
schools by suitable lady doctors, and 
that boys should also receive the same 
type of instruction from men doctors 
of high character. A movement has 
begun in Adelaide, South Australia, to 
induce the Minister of Education to 
introduce instruction on general hy- 
giene into all the State Schools, and 
especially to have competent instruc- 
tion on those matters relating to 
themselves which boys and girls ought 
to know. 


Politics and Government in the 
United States—a booklet giving the 
outline of State and Federal Govern- 
ment in concise, clear form for refer- 
ence. Definition of civic words and 
terms and a bibliography are included. 
Can be easily carried in your handbag 
and is a good book to hand to those 
who want to know what our govern- 
ment is. E. T. Fox, Thornburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

Special rates when sold for the suf- 
frage cause. 
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CORSETIERE 


HOTEL 





CORSETIERE 


THERSA M. STOCHWELL 
3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester 
Fittings at home by appointment 
Tel. Dorchester 2834-L, 





TAILOR 





D. MIKOL 


Ladies’ Artistic Tailoring 


Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and ccl- 
lege students. 


314 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 








TRAVEL 








JACOBS’ 
EUROPEAN COACHING TOURS 


If interested in De Luxe Euro- 
pean Tours at moderate cost get 
our 1911 Prospectus and Testimo- 
nials. Special Tour now arranged 
to accommodate those wishing to 
attend Stockholm Congress, viz.: 
HOLLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
NORTHERN GERMANY, AUS- 
TRIA. Returning Mediterranean 
route from Fiume July 8th, via 
Adriatic, Palermo, Naples, Gibral- 
tar and Madeira. Other combina- 
tions offered. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr., Rock Valley, lowa 














MORTGAGES 





I can secure for you 


LOANS ON FIRST MORTGAGES 
on city property in my home town. Sums can 
be as small as $500, 5% interest; small _com- 
mission. References: Union National Bank, 
Western Reserve Bank and Second National 
Bank, Warren, Ohio. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON 
Warren, Ohio 





DENTIST 





Ss. W. ETTELSON, D. D.S. 
128 Charles Street, Boston 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusibely a Woman’s Hotel. 
_ Famous for its unexcelled ser- 
vice and apartments devoted en- 


tirely to women of refinement. 
Operated on European Plan, 
but has Restaurant and Tea 
Room for men and women. 
Convenient to Surface 
Subway _ transportation 
and shopping districts. 
_ 450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each, 


Rates $1.00 perday and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 


and 
theatre 





DIRECTORY 


The OFFICIAL REGISTER and DIRECTORY 


of Women’s Clubs in America 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor and Publisher 


Gives names and addresses of all the General 
and state Federation Officers and Committees; 
also of all Federated Clubs in America, with a 
Classified List of Lecturers and Entertainers. 


PRICE $1.50 
Address, 27 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PRINTER 


E. L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal over 
five years. 


{22 Pearl St. : 














BOSTON 





SUFFRAGE 





JUS SUFFRAGII, 
The Organ of the International Woms > 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in. English, by Martina 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland; 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the 
organized movement for woman suffrage all 
over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward sub- 
scriptions, if desired; but in that case 15 
cents additional should be enclosed to cover 
cost of money order and postage. 





Politics and Government in the United States 


A booklet giving the outline of State and 
Federal Government in concise, clear form for 
reference. Definition of civic words and terms 
and a bibliography are included. Can be easily 
carried in your handbag and is a good book 
to hand to those who want to know what our 
a ae is. E. T. FOX, Thornburg, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

Special rates when sold for the suffrage 
cause, 





Ae ADAMS 
Dental Parlors 


DR. G. 


CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCE 


11 A.M. teo4P.M 


Sundays 
or 9A. M. to 8 P. M 











andic: 
leap for the girl. This discrim- 





for the advancement of science.’ ” 


of her sex, as defined by herself, in 


Week Days 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


New Catalogue and Price List 


of 
SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


issued by 
The National American Woman S8uf- 
frage Association. 


¢ 
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NATURE’S WEALTH 


The sun and moon and stars are mine, 
The greenwood and the sea; 

Then what care I for jewels fine, 
Castle or barony? 





The beauty of the waking day, 
The glory of the eve, 

Are they not more than rich array, 
And wherefore should I grieve? 


A sunset cloud shall be my gown, 
A star shall deck my hair, 
And these shall last when dust is 
strown 
O’er all your wealth and care. 


AN INSPIRING EXAMPLE 








Nothing could have been more faith- 
inspiring than the vision of radiant 
enthusiasm which illumined the face | 
of Miss Inez Milholland, as on enter- 
ing my office she exclaimed: Here} 
are my one hundred dollars for the| 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial Fund!) 
When I expressed surprise she said: 
You asked for one thousand suffragists 
to give one hundred dollars each, and 
the fund would be assured, so I spoke 
at a meeting and took a collection, 
and here is my one hundred dollars. 
My sister is earning hers, too, by sing- 
ing. O, it is glorious to work for such 
a Cause! 

As I looked into her beautiful glow- 
ing face I thought of the joy which 
would have filled Miss Anthony’s heart 
if she could have seen the numbers of 
earnest and devoted young women 
who, with zeal and knowledge, are so 
splendidly serving the cause to which 
she gave herself and all she had. 

If ten thousand suffragists would 
raise ten dollars each, the Fund would 
be more than secured, and with Miss 
Gordon’s plan and a day of faithful 
consecrated work it could easily be 
done. Or by a sale of cakes or con- 
fections, or fancy articles, or a party 
or a sociable, or any form of enter- 
tainment—how soon, by united effort, 
it could be accomplished! 

If you have not received one of 
Miss Gordon's plans, send to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Headquarters, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and it will 
be forwarded to you at once. Do not 
let the week of February 15th close 
without sharing in this honor to our 
great leader. 





Anna H. Shaw. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 





There are now five equal-suffrage 
States in this Republic—Colorado, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and Washing- 
ton. Fourteen years have elapsed 
since Utah and Idaho conferred full 
suffrage on women, and the Washing- 
ton victory is therefore particularly 
grateful to the leaders. Many oppon- 
ents of the movement have asserted 
confidently that woman suffrage can 
expect no further conquests in the 





United States, the people having re- 
alized its (alleged) futility if not its | 
danger. Such statements have been| 
made in the British Parliament by 
opponents of the bill conferring suf- 
frage on women. The decision of the 
voters of Washington will put an end 
to loose and unfair arguments, at any | 
rate. Why “democratic” Oregon and 
“ultra-radical” Oklahoma rejected 
woman suffrage it is probably impos- 
sible to determine. Why that which 
is so acceptable in one State should 
be objectionable to other and similar- 
ly circumstanced States is one of the 
mysteries of politics. But the suffra- 
gists do not dwell on setbacks and 
reverses. One substantial victory 
putting a fifth star on their special 
flag offsets any number of defeats.— 
The Chautauquan for January. 





SAVE THE BIRDS 





Editor Woman's Journal: 

In the attempt to restore spring 
shooting of wild fowl last year, Mr. 
Gifford, the member of the House from 
Westport, Mass., remarked that Gene- 
sis had given man dominion over the 


this winter. If it were true that only 
one man and “all the women” de- 
feated the sporters’ interests by bom- 
barding the Legislature with letters, 
should we_not now write to our repre- 
sentatives again about protecting the 
birds? 
Ella Ormsby Marshall, 

Secretary Massachusetts State Grange 

Committee on Protection of Wild 

Birds. 


ee 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY BAZAR 





Generous responses are being re- 
ceived from various business firms in 
reply to the request for donations for 
the Susan B. Anthony Bazar to be 
held at Hotel Astor, February 14. 





From Mr. and Mrs. William Shewell 


Ellis of Philadelphia, one dozen of} 


the beautiful portrait photographs 
taken of Miss Anthony shortly before 
we celebrated her last birthday, a 
number of beautifully bound de luxe 
volumes ‘from the Roycroft Shops, by 
Mrs. Alice Hubbard, three cases of 
goods from W. J. Heinz Company of 
Pittsburg, (including all 57 varieties,) 
a large donation of Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit and Triscuit from the factory 
at Niagara Falls, (the firm which so 
generously donated the use of their 
commodious hall to the New York As- 
eociation, in which to hold their Con- 
vention last fall), a set of asbestos 
table mats from the Kerny Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago, four 
dozen bottles of Hinds’ Honey and Al- 
mond Cream, Portland, Me., a case of 
grape fruit from Florida, vegetable 
silk hose from the Muskegon Knitting 
Mills, together with many fancy ar- 
ticles and promises of others. 

Your assistance in making the sum 
realized from this table, (which we 
have through the courtesy of the New 
York State Suffrage Association) 
$1,000, is solicited. You can greatly 
help by writing to friends in and near 
New York City, asking them to attend 
the Bazar and become purchasers, not 
only for themselves, but to fill com- 
missions for you. This will prove one 
of the very few remaining opportuni- 
ties, if not the last, to obtain a piece 
of china or other article having be- 
longed to Miss Anthony. 

Do not forget the date, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Feb. 14, Hotel Astor, New 
York City. 

Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman, 

Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 505 

Fifth Ave., New York City. 





MODEL PRISON FOR 
WOMEN 





Since woman suffrage was granted 
in New South Wales, there has been 
a marked improvement in the treat- 
ment of women prisoners. 

The Government has built, at Long 
Bay, a new penitentiary for women, 
that is in many ways a model. 

Beautiful hot and cold water baths 
are supplied, and every woman has a 
daily bath. They also receive a daily 
drill, especially adapted for women. 
The wardresses are all educated 
women, as the Governor of the Gaol 
said the women will yield spontane- 
ous obedience to the educated lady; 
she has an authority that the woman 
of lower qualifications cannot attain. 
There are no positive punishments. 
The Governor said: “The principle 
we go on is to reward good works. 
We give privileges, and the punish- 
ment is the forfeiture of privilege. 
We look upon punishment as an an- 
tiquated and unscientific way of deal- 
ing with prisoners.” The women are 
in three grades; in the second grade 
they may have flowers in their cells, 
in the third they may have pictures 
as well. 

A committee of Sydney ladies meet 
every week in a room in the prison, 
and go about and talk to the women, 
and arrange for those who are com- 
ing out. The women are returned 
to their friends, or sent to situations, 





fowls of the air, but last year (1909) 
the Legislature had turned it over to 
women. He _ said that the 
ornithologist (Mr. Forbush) was stir- 
ring all the women against restoring 
spring shooting, and while 500 men 
had appeared before the committee 
for it, the women had not appeared, 
but had bombarded their members 
with letters. 

After a ‘bitter struggle of five 
months, all attempts to restore Spring 
shooting were defeated, and on the 
very night of the close of the Legisla- 
ture, the sporting interests organized 
a State Game Association to try again 


State! 


which must be a hundred miles from 
| Sydney. 

The women grow their own vege- 
tables. The Governor says this is a 
| areat pleasure to them, and is a new 
| idea to many. They are taught to 
| cut out and make plain clothing, as 
well as to cook and wash. 

The Chaplain gives them plenty of 
| singing. He says that does more 
| good than preaching, so they sing 
about a dozen hymns at a service. 
The Governor says that a large pro- 
portion of the women are feeble- 
minded, and that he does not look 
| upon them as guilty creatures to be 





$50,000 FUND. 





Previously acknowledged, .. .$6,554.08 
Oregon State E. S. A. dues.. 5.00 
ary G. O’Haire...........:- 1.00 
Lillie Waldo .......-seeeeees 1.00 
Harriet A. Smith ........... 1.00 
is Ba WH ccicccccsec e600 .50 
Alice P. Hadley, life member. 10.00 
E. 8S. Pope, magazine sub- 
ecriptione ....ccccccccccees 6.00 
Agnes E. Ryan, special dona- ° 
CE indians ccavenwesevsnten 59.00 
Laura R. White, life mem- 
DOP vvgakosacesneueetiede ed 90 
nn ckeaueiesoseqanss $6,648.48 


JESSIE ASHLEY, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 





punished, but as wayward and afflict- 
ed daughters to be healed. 

The cells are well lighted, plas- 
tered, and colored light green; this 
color is found to soothe the nerves. 
They have electric light till nine 
o'clock every evening, and have suit- 
able books to read. Darkness and 
gloom are held to be very unhygienic 
by the medical authority. 

Long Bay is a moral and physical 
hospital. 

The women are known only by 
numbers; their names are never dis- 
closed, so that no prison taint may 





cling to them. 


NOTICE 


The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance will hold its next Executive 
session in Stockholm, Sweden, from 
June 12 to 17, inclusive, and it is de- 
sired that all the members of the 





OUR NEW YEAR’S OFFER 


— -—- 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE” 


a new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst 





° Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduction. Her daughter tells the true 
and thrilling story of the suffragette movement which has 
stirred the whole world and given an old cause new interest 

The book is full of spirit and fascination and 

It is illustrated, and bears The Woman's 


and new life. 

women’s heroism. 

Journal imprint. : 
The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 

To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 


(regular price $1.00) and one copy of “The 
$2.00 


Suffragette” (regular price $1.50), together, 


postpaid ........ ongeesecenenees paweeneues 
To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone, (The 
Woman’s Journal edition), postpaid........ ery rer $1.50 
ORDER NOW 7 





A Scotch farmer once took his wife| on the sheet, fighting with their usu 


to see the wonders of the microscope.| ferocity. Janet now rose in gre 
trepidation, and cried, “Come aw 


The animalculae in a ated of water shat” Sn ae edeen ent ono l 
seemed to poor Janet alarming rather show,” said John. “See the sho 
than amusing. She sat patiently, how-| man! What wud come o’ us if the 
ever, till the water tigers, magnified | awfu-like things should brak out o’ th 
to the size of twelve feet, appeared| wate:?”’ 








National Woman Suffrage Association 
who expect to be in Sweden at that 


THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 











time will immediately send _ their 
names to the National President, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The meeting in Stockholm will be 
of unusual interest, and it is earnest- 
ly hoped that suffragists who plan to 
visit Europe this spring may arrange 
their route so as to take in this con- 
vention, which will furnish a rare op- 
portunity to see the suffrage leaders 
of many countries and to learn direct- 
ly from them in regard to the suffrage 
movement throughout the world. Op- 
portunities will be provided the dele- 


‘al Oo L L f ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Evenings at 8 


MRS. Wales Wei, si 
1 FISKE 
ONE WEEK @ OS 


BECKY 
ON i. SHARP 
¥ ee 


2 Weeks only | J oO H N DRE Ww ™ ga as Sm ith = 














gates and visitors to this convention 
such as it is impossible for them to 
have under any other circumstances, 
not only in meeting the women of the 
various countries but in gaining an 
insight into the homes and lives of 
the people such as ordinary travelers 
rarely ever possess. It is hoped that 
a strong delegation will be present 
from the United States and that every 
effort will be made by our country- 
women to make this executive meet- 
ing of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance one of the most suc- 
cessful ones in its history. Mrs. Car- 
1ie Chapman Catt, the International 
President, has assured us that the 
program is most interesting and that 
every effort will be made by the 
women of Sweden to extend to dele- 
gates and to visitors every possibie 
facility to make their visit to the na- 
tional capital an enjoyable as well as 
a profitable one. 
Anna H. Shaw. 





HUMOROUS 





“Tea or coffee?” demanded the bus- 
tling waitress. He smiled benignly. 
“Don’t tell me; let me guess,” he 
whispered. 





“Surely, you don’t find her interest- 
ing?” “No; but she has so many in- 
teresting things the matter with her!” 
—Life. 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 





Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Ciub 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine E. McClellan of 
Northampton, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hon- 
orary degree. 














On sale at 


National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cha les Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 


COLONIAL SEAT 


sees and Managers. 
LIMITED ENCACEM 
THIRD WEE, MoNDay, YVAN. 30 


Evening Overture at 7.50 sharp. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


CHARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS 
THE BEST OF ALL MUSICAL COMEDIES 


DOLLAR PRINCESS 


With 


DONALD BRIAN 


AND 99 OTHER FAVORITES. 


PARK 


THEATRE 


Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 























CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


WM. H. 


CRANE 


IN THE NEW COMEDY 


U. §. Minister Bedloe 


By CEORCE ADE 





Evenings at 8 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 


MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


Telephone Tremont St. 
3022 Oxford near Boylston St. 


Wilbur-Shubert Co., Props. 








SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
TELEPHONE 3022 OXFORD 





SECOND AND LAST 
Beginning Monday, January3! 
EVENINGS 8. SAT. MAT. ONLY AT 2. 


Sam. S. and Lee Shubert (inc): 
Present 


LOUISE GUNNING 


In a New Musical Comedy 


THE BALKAN 


EVENINGS 4T 8. 
WED. AND SAT. MATS. AT 2 


For the Sixth Week 
Beginning January 30 


HENRY W. SAVAGE. 


OFFERS 














PRINGESS 


Music by Paul Rubens. Book ? 
Frederic Lonsdale and Fran 
Curzon. Lyrics by Paul Rube 
and Arthur Wimperis, with 


ROBERT WARWICK 
JOSEPH HERBERT 
MAY BOLEY and 

HERBERT CORTHELL 


The greatest Drama of 20 years! 


Original New York company. Dramatic 
ensemble of 100. 


Entire Orchestra $1.50 Balcony $1.00 and 75c 
Family Circle 50c 


Gallery (unreserved) 25¢) 
Seats Two Weeks in Advance 








$1.50 apiece | 
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